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ABSTRACT 

' This 'publication reports the results of an extensive 

study of the characteristics and needs of secondary education in 
Western Australia. In its invegtigatiazi, the committee vas instructed 
to examine educational developments outside Western Australia, to 
assess the educational needs of Western Australia, and to recommend 
changes in the future organization, strudkure, and cu'Vriculum of 
secondary education in We stern Australia. In developing its . 
recommendations, tjxe committee discussed evidence and statements i 
submitted by 31 organizations and 25 individuals, examined previous 
reports on education in Australia and other countries, and considered 
the findings of special investigations into current educational 
research. The first three chapters of the report describe the study 
and discuss present educational structures and trends in Western 
Australia, while the re"^aining chapters deal with future educational 
developments in Western Australia and present the commi^tee«s 
recommendations. (JG> . ^ . ^ 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



3rd Felrruarv 1%9 



The Hon. E. H. M. Lewis. M L A., 

Minister for Education. 

R. & \. Bank Building, ^ , 

Barrack Street, , 

Perth, W. A., 60(10 . . 



Dear Mr Lewis, 

I am pleased to present, to you the Report of the Committee which you 
appointed in June, 1967, to make recommendations with respect to Secondary 
Education in Western Australia. The Committee was asked, in particular, to 
investigate educational developments elsewhere, to assess, the needs of Western 
Australia and to report in due course on the ^ture organization, striicture and 
courses required to meet these* needs. 

At the outset thcCommitt^ issued a general invitation to the public "to make . 
submissions and replies were subsequently received from 31 organizations and 25 
individual^ and their points of view discussed at the invitation of the Committee. 
Lists of submissions and persons interviewed are given in Appendjx 1. I would 
particularly draw ^our attention to ^the large body of teachers who were actively 
involved in the preparation dfjj^c valuable submissions wRich Were made b^he *^ 
various committe<|s of the Achievement Certificate Project. 

- The Committee mtt regularly and discusse(^ all matters within its terms of 
reference. All submissions wtre examined and the issues raided were given careful 
consideration. Previous reports ort education in Western Australia and other 
Australian States as well as overseas were also examined and special investigations 
were conducted into the research evidence available where this w as found necessary. 
^ We were fortunate to have available two particularly useful documents. The first 
was the Statement on the Mental Abilities and Learning of the School Child 
prepared by Mr L. Pond (at the time Senior Lecturer in Psychology at Claremont 
Teachers^ College), and the second on adolescence was specially prepared at the 
request of the Committee by Dr D. K. Wheeler (Reader in Education at the 
University of Western Australia). ^ 

In-conclusion I wish to express my gratitude to the members of the Committee 
for the willingness with which they have undertaken their task and for the valuable 
contributions which they have made .towards planning the future of secondary 
education in tj^is Stale. 

*♦ ' . 

• Yours faithfullv. 



(H. W. Detonan) 

Chairman 
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' ■ ' t 

Secondary edncation in Western Australia has l^ng been dominated by the 
requirements of external examinations. Indeed it could be stated that the basic aim ^ 
of secondary schools has been to enable students to pass the examinations con- 
ducted by the Public Examinations Board and so qualify for Junior and Leavmg 
certificates. The result has been that teachers have concentrated on the exarninable 
aspects of the curriculum almost to the exclusion of everything else. .External \ 
txaminations not bnly act as a constraint to praper curriculum development and - 
teaching methods But also are unreliable instruments of evaluation based as they 
arc on a limited sample ^f work at a particular time, Hence we have recommended 
that external examirLtions should be discontinued and replaced by internal school 
assessments. The laat Junior examinations should be conducted in 1971 and the 
last Leaving cxaminttions in 1973 (paragraphs 164-171). 

A board tO/be Jifnown as the Board of Secondary Education should be estab- 
lished to ex^5(2ise/a general overview of the secondary curriculum and to be 
responsible for the award of certificates of secondary education based on internal 
school Assessments. Measures taken by the Board to ensure satisfactory com- 
parability of standards among schools should include the provision of standardized 
tests and the appointment of moderators. Discussions should be entered into by 
the Board and auth^nities responsible for tertiary i:nstitutions to establish satis- 
factory entrance requ/lrcments (paragraphs 172-184). 

Secondary school/ freed from the restraints of external examinations should be 
able to concentrate on the broad aims of education directed^ towards the promotion 
of each student s intellectual development (paragraph 74), integration into society 
(paragraph 75). physical and mental health (paragraph 76), economic competence 
(paragraph ^7) and emotional and spiritual growth (paragraph 78), The purpose of 
V education is not merely to transmit culture but to equip students for future 
decision-making with a view to the improvement of society (paragraph 62), 
Secondary sch6oling is particularly significant in the total education of the 
individual, but parents and the community generalFy must also accept major 
responsibilities, especially in the moral and spiritual areaa*^ The school's prime 
responsibility' lies in the area of intellectual development. The school should also 
supplement vor some children thennadetjuate and perhaps detrimental influences 
of poor homes and environments (paragraph 80). 
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All ^tudtnis shoiUd.ne encouraged to obtain aT'mbch^educatK^n as possible 
for the To 1 lowing reasonsX 

(1) the functioning cCA)ur democratic societv depend*) on a well-educated 

citi/enr\ (paragraph 62). 
(iD^^there is much n/>re knowledge^ to be learnt and the frontiers of knowledge 

need to be expanded (paragraph 6S). 
(ill) the coi^tinued expansion wf our technolo^icalU based econorr^y is likeK 
to depend, upon the aviiilability of skilled manpower (paragraphs 63-67). 
(IV) errvployment opportuWIies for individuals can be expected to deperni 
to an cver-mcrcasing extent on their level of education (paragraphs 6^-67) . 
jind 

(vT participation In creative and artistic activities can develop a cultural 
background which wilf enable a person to^ead a fuller and more satisfying 
life. ^ 

Secondary schools contribute to the achievement of the aims of education 
through appropriate courses of study. "There are probably many courses through 
which the aims could be implemented and we have not specified one course for all 
s^Ik^oIs to follow. However, there ^ certain basic principles to be derived from 
our knowledge of child development, 'the ^process of learning and the ^lature of 
society which we believe should be a feaiure of all courses of study. Within this 
framework schools should be encouraged to design their own courses, or adapt 
other coursdi. to suit the particular needs of their student*. 

The basu: principles upon which all secondary school courses should be based 
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1. Courses should be dcsigncxl to achieve the broad aims of education 
(paragraph S2), ' ' 

2. Cqjjj^cs should be differentiated according to student^bility to enable all 
'^students to experience challenge and succes.s to th<? greatest extent possible 

(paragraph S9). . 

.V Secondary courses should not be regarded as separUtc and distinct from 
primary school courses, but rathcT should consolidate. and build on them 
(paragraph 90). 

4. The understanding and use of information should be emphasized ratljer 
than Its memorization (paragraphs 91-92). 

5. ScbooLs should give a high priority to teaching students how to learn and 
should emphasize student learning rather tha;;^ the teachejs teaching. 
Students shouy-^?e>activdy involved in the learning process ar(d this activity 
should include, in particular, thinki'ng,'n-esponding and being rewarded 
(paragraph 93). / . ' ^ 

6. The material included in school courses .should be significant in life situa- 
l_iQns and it shoulcT'be taught in such a way' as "to facilitate transfer 
(paragraph 94^. 
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7. Teaching should Jiim to estabhsh interest in the subject being studied and 
. ' learning should go forward in conditions' of low anxiety (paragraph 95). 

8, Schools, should foster-creativity by allowing students freedom to exercise^ 
some independence and originality (paragraph 96). - 

Since the airfis of education are of necessity very generalized, they do not serve 
as a very useful guide \n action for teachers concerned with the teachffig of specific 
subjects. F(5r this reason, and because of the mpact of examinatiOns/we recommend- 
that ot)jective5^ for each of the subjects taught in secondary schools should be 
formulated and stated in behavioural terms, and that the evaluation 'of students 

-should be made in terras of all these objectives (paragraphs S3-S5\ School authori- . 
ties should be alert to the need for subject syllabuses to be co-ordinated into a total 
currkulufn which will satisfy the npe.ds of indiviciuals and of society (paragraphs 
86-88), Students should not have to niake early decisions in relation to courses 
which may seriously limit the\r future career opportunities. Secondary school^ 
should concentrate their attentiOn*^n. providing students with, a broad general 
education which will help t-hem to become intelligent citizens, and also serve as a 
sound basis for further education in whatever area a student elects to proceed. The 
subjects English, health and physical educattoo, -mathematics, science and social 
studies are regarded as central to any^such programme. Foreign languages, art, 
.music, manual arts, home economics and other subjects should be made'a valuable 
on an elective basis ^s^they ful^ a vital need in providing. for individual interests 
and capacities, whileit t^e sa^e time contributing to general education. The more 
general education a person has, the broader is his choice of future occupation and 
the more adaptable is he likely to be to the changing worJdx)f work (paragraph 109). - 

In general, the Achievement Certificate proposals are in^keeping with the basic 
principles for course construction enunciated above, and we would favour their 
extension to encompass dS: years of secondary education. * • 
• Secondary schools should provide students'with pastoral care and the oppor- 
tfinity to contribute to their own development. There is a need for guidance and 
counselling, particularly in relation to such controversial issues as the moral 
aspects of sex and religion. All teachers must accept the inculcation of the moral 
values upon which our s6ciety rests as a concdfnitant responsibility in all their 

■ relationships with children (paragraphs 97-104). The. present arrangements for 
religious education in Government secondary schools should be modified. Church 
authorities should concentrate their resources on SpeciaPReligious Instruction 
in I:irst Year, and in subsequent years religious education should be made available 
as an optional subject to be taught by specialist teachers (paragraph 105). 

The usual pattern of school organization adopted in Western Australian 
secondary schools at present is streaming, or the grouping of students according 
to general ability. As a result of a detailed study of the available evidence on thf 
subject, we are convinced that the practice should be discontinued. T"he theoretical 
framework upon which it is based— that is, of intelligence being dominated by a 
massive general ability component— is no longer acceptable. In practice, streaming 
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is at best ineffective, and can become ftarmful when it lulls tej^JJiers ah^ parents 
into believing that, because there is groiiping, the school is providing differen- 
tiate education-for pupils when this is not the ease (paragraphs 115-126). It is^ 
this provision of differentiatied instruction which is essential to cater for individual 
differences among pupils. We^ recommend a multi-level approach for the core 
'Subjects,'- English, mathematics, science and social studies, but a unit progress 
approach may. prove more appropriate for the ether subjects (paragraphsl 27- 1 35). 
Cross-setting and group teaching pffer promise as effective organizational arrange- 
ments to facilitate the provision of such differentiated instruction, and we recom- 
mend that they should be introduced into The secondary schools (paragraphs 
136-137). ' ^ ' ' 

Special provisions should be madje for gifted students as well as for the 
handicapped. Selected schools should provide classes for students with gifts 
or handicaps in specific subject areas, and in other areas these 'stude)its should be 
integrated into the regular school programme (paragraphs 138-139). 

Operational decisions such as the grouping or course placement of students 
should be based on their records of achievement rather than any hypothetical 
iftt^lligence or ability (paragraph 140). Important decisions such as these should 
ife regarded as flexible, being subject to, change in the light^of future achievement 
(paragraphs 141-143). 

We believe the recommendations macfe in this report will stimulat^e an increase 
in the number of students staying lopger at school, but we are of the opinion that 
the age of compulsory attendance (15 plus) should not be raised at . present 
Students should be encouraged to stay at school by courses which meet their 
.needs but requiring them to stay at school before such courses are available 
could prove disastrous (paragraph 148). In general, the policy of chronological 
promotion of students through primary school and into secondary school, should 
continue, but there should be sufficient flexibility to allow for some acceleration 
as well as retardation. These decisions should be made on the basis of physical, 
emotional and social as well as intellectual development and any acceleration or 
retardation should take place as far a§ possible jn the lower primary grades 
(paragmph 149>. ^ 

Because development is'a continuous process proceeding at different rates 
for different individuals, there is no one best age for transfer from primary to 
secondary schools which can be justified on psychological grounds. Decisions in 
this regard can therefore be made, within limits, on .administrative grounds. As 
the inclusion of Grade 7 pupils in Western Australian secondary schools would 
result in a substantial increase in the size of the larger schools, we recommend 
that the age of transfer from primary to secondary schools should continue to be 
twelve plus ds at present (paragraphs 150-152). 

The vital factor is not the age of transfer but the process of transition. The final 
years of primary and the early ye^rs of secondary schooling should be planned as 
transitional years during which time there should be gradual changes in curriculum 
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and teaching procedure^ (paragraphs 153-1 5?). As stated previously, the major 
function of the secanctary' schools should be to provide all students withji sound 
general education. Nevertheless, provision should always^ be made for smooth 
transition between one phase of education and the next. For this reason we 
recommend that the final year of a student'^i secondary schooling should be 
oriented to the next phase of his career, whether this be employment or further 
full-time eduQ^tion <paragraph 158). Investigations into the pre-vocational needs 
of boys and girls should be continued with a view to extending the courses available 
(paragraph 1 59VSecondary schools should contribute to a smoother transition 
from secondary to tertiary educaiipn by giving students a greater measure of self- 
responsrbility, particularly in.the final year (paragraph 160)., j[ • . 

Arguments have been advanced in^^ome quarters thai secondary education 
should be extended to a sixth year. These arguments stem mainly from t^ high 
first year university failure rates; but many students already make a successful 
transition from school to University, and, for this reason, and oecause of economic 
considerations, we believe that a more flexible approach is warranted. There 
should be NO requirement that all students spend a^ixth year in secondary schools 
in or/ieif to matriculate. However, provision for a sixth year should be made for 
those students with university potential, whose ^tademic performance or level of 
maturity ^s such as to militate against immediate success in a tertiary institution 
(paragraphs 161-162), 

Where adequate facilities arc not availably locally, students should be helped 
to attend larger schools by. the payment of boarding allowances. This will necessi- 
tate some expansion of existing hostel accommodation (paragraph 163), 

We envisage considerable changes in the role of the teacher. He should become 
less a dispenser of information and more a person who structures learning situa- 
tions and guides learning activities. He is likely to be able to specialize more in 
relation to the subjects which he will be recjuired to teach, but will need to have a 
better understanding of the nature of adolescence and the process of learning. 
Despite these changes, the success of any educational programme will continue to 
depend largely on the contribution made by teachers. Hence we believe that the 
implications of this report. for the pre-scrvice and in-service education of teachers 
should be investigated by the responsible authorities (paragraphs 186-188). 

The provision of adequate resources helps teachers carry out their duties 
more effectively. These resources in<^ludc buildings and facilities, instructional 
materials and educational technology (paragraphs 189-192), The quality of 
education-is dependent to some extent on the investment which the community is 
prepared to make in it. The progressively greater investment in secondary educa- 
tion being made by Western Australia is evidenced by increasing student retention 
rates and decreasing student 'teacher ratios. We trust t)iat these trends will con- 
tinue to parallel the economic development of this State (paragraphs 193-200). 

In conclusion, we believe it is important that a public relations programme be 
initiated to intecpret these recommendations to the public and in particular to 
^ employers (paragraph 201 ). * 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



1. In June N967. the .Minister for Education (the Hoh, E. H. M> Lewis) set up a 
committee to investigate and report on the future organization of secondary 
education in Western Australia, This committee came to be known as the Committee 
on Secondary Education, It has met under the chairmanship of Mr H. W. Dettman 
(Director-General of Education) aqjd includes members from independent schooli 
Catholic education, the University of Western Australia and the Education 
Department. . 

Terms of Reference » n 

2. The Minister stated the terms of reference^f the Committee in broad outline 

as follows: 

To investigate developments elsewhere, assess the needs of Western Australia 
and. in due course, report on the future organization, structure and courses 
required to meet these needs, and to make recommendations. 

The Structure of the Report 

3. The proposal to set up the Committee on Secondary Education must be seen 
against the background of recent important developments in secondary education 
in this State, Of particular significance are the reports of previous committees and 
the review of developments made by the Education Departme^nt in 1964. This 
background (Chapter 2) and a description of secondary education in Western 
Australia at the present time together with an analysis of discernible trends 
(Chapter 3) constitute the first part of this report. In the description of secondary 
education, attention is focused particularly on those aspects which have warranted 
recommendations for change. 

4. The second part of this repoft contains the recommendations of the Committee 
for secondary education in Western Australia for the 1970*sXhapter 4 is devoted 
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examination of the aims of education and the role of the secondary-schools in 
sfying the needs of the individual and of s6ciety in the changing world of today. 
Chapter 5 deals with the basic principles derived irom our knowledge o( child 
development, the process of learning and the nature of society, wtuch should be a 
feature of the courses of study in all secondary schools. Comnlents are also made 
in i;^lation to the more specific proposals brought forward by the Achievement 
Certificate Central Council. Chapter 6 contains proposals for school organization 
which are desigi\ed to allow for individual differences jn ability and interest. * 
Matters related4o the structure of secondary eduction are dealt with in Chapter 7; 
important issues considered include compulsory education, the age of transfer 
from primary to secondary schoojs and the length of secondary education. 
Problems associated with gtaminations and the certification of ^dents receive 
special attention m Chapter 8. 

5, A niynber of relevant issues which we feel should be the subject of further 
comment are included as Chapter 9. 

6. Certain terms used in this report are subject to varying interpretations. Hence, 
to avoid misunderstanding, their usage in this report has been defined and these 

' definitions are included as a glossary. 
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CHAPTER 2 



PREVIOUS GOMMITTEES AND REPORTS 



7, The Committee on Secondary Education has had important antecedents in the 
committees appointed in 1952, 1957 and 1961. This chapter is concerned with a 
review of the reports made by these committees and the progress which has iieen 
madejin the implementation of their recommendations. Reference is also made to ' 
the report on the secondary school curriculum published by the Education Depart- 
ment in 1966. 

The Committee on Secondary Education (1952-54) 

8. In 1952, on the advice of "the Director of Education (Dr T. Robertson), the 
then Minister for Education (the Hon, A- F, Watts) established a Departmental 
committee to prepare a plan for the re-organization of secondary education in 
Western Australia, This committee was chaired by the- Superintendent of Secon- 
dary Education (Mr V. Box), At that time, secondary education was on the verge 
of a tremendous expansion, not only as a consequence of the post-\yar **population 
explosion'', but also because of a fapidly changing social structure, characterized 
by a technological advancement hitherto unknown in this State, The committee, 
presented its report' (l)tto the Minister (by then, the Hon,.W, Hegney)in 1954, 

The Secondary Schools' Curriculum' Commit!!^ ( 1 957-58) 

^. In 1957, the Secondary Schools' Curricuiai^Committ^ (Chairman — Dr T, L. 
Robertson) was appointed by the Minister for Education (the Hon. W, Hegney) 
to examine the curriculum for secpndary schools in Western Australia, This 
committbe was made up of representatives of the community as well as professional 
educators. Its composition was as follbws: ' v 



Community Organizations 
Teachers' Union 
University 

Non-Government Schools 
Churches 

Education Department 
^Referred to as the 1954 Rcpori 



12 representatives 
3 
3 

3 • 

3 

6 

(2:34) 
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They issued a report* (2) in 1958 which was presented as "an attempt to outline the 
•general aims and areas which the committee feels should form the basis of a 
secondary schools' curriculum programme in this State'* (2:1). The committee 
indicated that tU^s^ recommendations were **concerned only with what may be 
called the basic requirements for secondary school students in the upper 85 per cent, 
of the secondary school population'* (2:6). The proposals made in the 1958 Report 
have served as the basis for the construction of syllabuses in various su*bjcct areas 
since that time. 



The Committee of Inquiry into Secondary Education (1962-63) 

10. At the end of 1 96 1 the MinisW, who was again the Hon. A. F. Watts, approved 
a recommendation by the Director-General of Education tDr T. L. Robertson) 
that the progress mad^ in secondary education since 1954 should be. reviewed. 
Consequently, the Committee of Inquiry was set up with the following composition : 



Dr T. L. Robertson 

Parents and Citizens' Federation 

Teachers' Union 

Secondary School Principals 

Secondary School Teachers 

Education Department 



Chairman 

2 representatives 

2 



(3:3) 



This committee, which met during 1962 and 1963, invited comnients from secon- 
dary school staffs, teacher?' organizations and employers, and careful considera- 
tion was given to suggestions made, in their rcporjt' (3) published in 1963 the 
Conamittee of Inquiry .was able to indicate that, of th& eleven recommendations 
^ade in th^ 1954 Report, the following six had been implemented: 

(I) That children completing the primary' course transfer to high schools if 
possible; and that, in addition, all children who have not qualified by 
completing the primary course and whose thirteenth birthday occurs 
during the year be transferred to high schools, irrespective of attainment, 
so that they may have the advantage of a secondary school environment 
before they leave school. . , 

(6) That in the metropolitan area high schools be co-educational and com- 
prehensive in type with enrolments of 1 ,500 plus. 

(7) That, ir^ the country, high schools be co-educational and multilateral in 
type. 

(8) That Secondary School Scholarships be abolished. 

(10) That all new metropolitan high schools be situated in the outer suburbs. 

(11) That high schools near city, Fremantle and Midland Junction business 
centres be removed to the suburbs as soon as possible 

(3:11-12). 

-Referred to as the 1958 Report. 
'Referred to as the Robertsen Report. 
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The five recommendations which had not been implemented were subjected \o 
further detailed investigati >n. Further comrncntsywere made in relation to the 
extension of the sccondar> course to six vprfs, the establishment of a new board 
concerned with examining and the reDfacemertt of the Junior Examination by 
some other form of assessment and ceprtkation. The other two recommerhi^ations 
dealt with the establishment of kfmor colleges but the Committee of Inquiry ^ 
could -find * insufficient justific^on for such institutions and considered them 
unsuitable for the population distribiition at the time (3:.11-14). 

1 1. The ComrmKce of Inquiry was appointed not only to review progress made 
in the implemicnifition of the recommendations made in the 1954 Report, but also 
'*to consider a/id make recommendations on future developments" (3:1). The 
following are the recommendations which were made in the Robertson Report: 

{ I ) That an investigation be conducted to deterr^ne th^most desirable point 
j. at which transfer from primary to secondary education should take place. 

(2) That a research project, involving a-limited number of Government and 
^^Independent secondary schools be carried out to assess the practical 

implications of a cumulative certificate scheme. 

(3) That action be taken to acquaint commerce and industry wit^ the aims - 
and intentions of the Department in introducing a cumulative certificate 

' scheme. 

(4) That the Leaving Certificate course should include, in addition to the 
^courses already available, othercourses of a broadef educational nature 
' to meet certain pre-vocational needs of students and to cater for their wide 

range of abilities and interests. 

' . (5) That the terminal s{age at present should be after five yeais of secondary 
education, making a total of twelve years of primary and secondary 
education, and that the length of secondary schooling should be kept 
constantly under review. 

(6) That actiofi be taken to form a small committee representing the Univer- 
sity, the non-Government schools and the Education Department to 
discuss matriculation and related problems, including the question of a 
sixth year. 

(7) That a scheme under which 

(i) the Leaving Certificate should be examined by one paper only in 
each subject ; and 

(ii) in subjects selected for Matriculation an additional paper should 
beset, 

be referred to the Committee proposed in (6). 

(8) That the Government be asked to consider increasing its financial 
assistance ti enable students to proceed to the second stage of their 
secondary eCucation. 

(9) That no high school should have an intake of more than ten first year 
classes. 

(10) That an investigation be made into the operation of various forms of 
school organization and that a comprehensive review of their advantages 
and di.sadvanlages be prepared. 
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(11) Th^t the DcpartmenV'arfd the Teachers' Union should joinMy consider 
the prohJem of staff cliangcs in order that the needs of the school should 
be met without detriment to the interests of teachers. 

(12) That in Class I secondary' schools, a "bursar" and at least two typists 
Should bc|ippointcd and that adequate clerical staff should be appointed 
$ilso to smaller secondary schools. 

(•13) SThat the Minister consider the appointment of a Permanent Advisory 
Committee whose function would be to study the needs of the community 
and advise the Minister Qn developments necessary in <hc secondary 
system to cater for thesf needs. 

(14) That a Board, tentatively called a Council of Secondary Studies, should ^ 
be constituted to be responsible for such activities as curricula, examina- 
tions, accrediting of schools, and the award oPscholarships. 

(15) That, lin/fler the aegis of the Permanent Advisory Committee, separate 
committees be set up later to consider specific matters such as equipment 
and facilities, school design, equipment technicians, types of school 
organization, cumulative certification, and any other matter referred to 
them 

(3:52-54). 

12. A review of the progress which has been madt to date in the implementation 
of these recommendations follows, ^ 

( 1 ) Transfer from Primary to Secondary Schools 

This matter has been investigated and our recommendations in regard to both 
the age of transfer and the process ^f transition are to be found in Chapter 7. 

(2) and (3) The Cumuhtive Certificate S/neme 

A research project was initiated in 1964 and is still functioning under the title 
of "The Achievement Certificate Project**. A full report on the progress made to 
date is to be found in Gtiapter 3. 



(4) New Leaving Certificate Courses ' 
- Some fourth year terminal courses have been introduced to provide pre- 

vocationally oriented courses for students with non-academic interests (see 
Chapter 3). but no progress appears to have been made in the introduction of 
''additional courses of a broader educational nature ... to meet the interests, 
abilities and pre-vocational needs of students proceedin'g to careers in commerce, 
industry, nursing, etc.** who are following courses leading to the Leaving Certifi- 
cate. However, we have examined secondary courses generally and our recom- 
mendations are included in Chapter 5. 

(5) Length of Secondary Schooling 

This issue has been reviewed and our findings are reported in Chapter 7. 
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I 6) and ( ^; Lading and Mairuulatton 

No special commit lee was conslilulctralong ihc lines recommended, Neverthe- 
less, new matriculation regulations have been introduced which \i re consistent 
with Recommendation 7. ^ 

(Hi, Financicd /^.si.sl(incc- to Students 

Additional financial assistance has been made availabld^to students atlcndin^ 
non-Government schools through the State Government's tuition fee subsidy 
scheme. The introduction of the Commonwealth Secondary School Scholarships 
has also incrca&ed the financial assistance available to students. ^ 



I School Size 

'The present situation in relation to school si/e is described in ^'hapter 3. 



( I i) ) School Organization ' * 

Various forms of schoc^J organization have been investigated and our findings 
are reported ih Chapter 6. 

ill) Staff Changes 

Representatives of the Department and the Teachers' Union have had dis- 
cussions at various times on the means whereby staffing could be stabilized. The 
new regulations which have been introduced in relation to- the promotion 
principals represent a step in this direction, 

^12) Clerical Staff 

Additional-clerical help has been made available to secondary jjj^'hoo Is in 
recent years. Bursars have been appointed to most of the largest high schools in 
^ddition to up to three clerical assistants. ^ 
^ c 

0 

f I and ^l 5 ) Permanent Advisor} Committee 

No such permanent advisory committee has been appointed. The Minister 
appears to have preferred to appoint special committees to advise him at regular 
intervals on developments necessary in secondary education. In this way it is 
possible to structure each committee to suit the particular task being undertaken. 



( N J Council of sSecondary Studies 

No council of secondary studies as such has been appointed. However, the 
Achievement Certificate Central Council represents an exploratoi^ move in this 
direction. Our recommendations in this regard are to be found in Chapter 8. 
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Report on the Secondary School C urriculu^^ ^ 

13. The Committee ol lnquir\ did. not conM^T curnculiim matters m an\ v\a\ 
and made no recommendations in connection with subject content or subject 
organization (3:14). However, in 1966, the Education Deparment published a 
report' (4) on the secondary , school curriculum which reviewAlHtJevelopments 
between 1958 and 1964. This report elaborated soggestions made to the Committee 
of kiquiry and supplemented the 1958 Report in the field of curriculum.develop- 
ment. The suggestions made resulted from discussion with officers of the Research 
and Curriculum Branch and from the investigations of various commhtees. We 
^lavQ carefully considered the suggestions made in the Neal Report and "Chapter 5 \ 
contains our recommendations in this area. 

' Rclcrrcd lo a^ the Neal Kcpon 
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^ ^ ■ CHAPTER 3. . ' 

secon5ar,y education in western Australia' 

' / At PRESENT 



14. In Western Australia: secondary education is offered over five years following 
seven years of primary education. The years ajrc named in numerical succession: 
•First Year. Second Year .). . Fifth Year. Normally, children turn thirteen in First 
Year, so that the poinh^entry to secondary education is at twelve-plus years. In 
1968 there ^re 61,661 secondary stuaents enrolled in both Government and non- 
Government schools. Sqventy-five per cent, of, these students were attending 
Government schools, sixteen per cent. Catholic schools ahd nine per cent, other 
non^^k^rnment schools. (Se(e Figure 1.) . 



" Govrnment Sc hooii 



75% 



>\ Schoo ls V 
^ 9,841 



Othtrs 

5,630 
9% 



Figure I ^ *^ 
DISTRIBUTION OF-^SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
GOVERNMENT AND NON-GOVERNMENT (W.A. 1968) 

Non-Government schools are responsible for a higger percentage of students at 
the Fourth and Fifth-Year .level (39 "J than at the level of the first three years 
(2.V'J. (Sec Tabic 1.) 

Enrolment Trends 

15. Secondary enrolments have been increasing very rapidly since 1950 and it is 
predicted^ that this rapid rate of increase will continue into the 1970s. See Table 2 
and Figure 2. This increase is partly attributable to the increase in the population 
of the State but is also due to an increase in retention rates which is discussed later 
in this Chapter, ( See paragraph 27.) * • 
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I 

' ^ TABLE: 1 

DlSTRlBtnON 01 SIX()M).\R\ SCHOOL STI DLMS 
' GOVF:RN!VlENT AND NON-CiOV LRNMENT (W A. 1%S) 





V.Ji.;Vwl lllllClll 




Other Non- 
Govcrnment 


Total 


f-'irst Year 


"14.818 


3.017 


K224 


19^59 


Second Year 


13.355 


2.644 1 


1.244 


17,243 


Third Yeiit , ' 


i 1.734 ^ 


2.369 


1.324 


15.427 


Years 1-3. Total 


39.907 


8.630 


3,792 


f 1,729 


Years 1-3. Percentage 


•77 


l^"o 




100",, 


Fourth Year 


^3,399 


1 .002 


1,022 


5,423 


Fifth Year ' 


2.362 


809 


816 


3,987 


Years 4-5. Total 


' 5.7r>i 


1.811 


1,8*8 


9.410 


Years 4-5.- Percentage 


61 


19^, 


20" 


100"., 


Years 1-5. Total - ^ , 


46.190* 9.841 


5,630 


61,661 


Year>> 1-5. Percentage 


■ 75''. 


16'\; 




100",, 



•Includes "^22 chikircn in N|t>CLi.tl ^l.isscs. not shiHMi in enrol men is ol ihc ti\c indi\ idual scars, but 
no! including ^46 chtld^'en in special schools 'N 

16. Government'schools are becoming responsible for an increasing share of the 
total secondary enrolments, as well as.for,an increasing proportion of Fourth and 
Fifth Year enrolments. (Sec Table 3 and Figtire 3.) Nevertheless, enrolments in 
the non-Government schools have nearly trebled in the period 1950 to 1968. 
rising froni 5,407 to 15.471. 

V 

Population Distribution 

17. Vestern Australia has an area of nearly one million square miles and a 
population of 900.000. While more than half of the total population is located in 
the Perth metropolitan area and there is some concentration of population in the 
Soutb-West. there remains a large sparsely populated area to be provided for. 
Table 4 shows that 30% of all secondary students (Government and non- 
Governmemj are enrolled in country schools. A more detailed analysis is given in 
Table 5. which shows the percentage^ enrolments fn each of the ten Statistical 
Divisions of the State. 
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TAHl I .2 

SFCONDARV [ NROl MI NIS IN WI STI RN Al STRAl lA 
AC TrAL ( 1949-68) AND PRI'.DK Ihl) (1969-7^1 > 

((.jovernment and Non-Ciovernment Schools at August each \car) 



^4 



Year 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
^^1969 
♦1970 
■ ♦1971 
♦1972 
I ^1973 



Year 1 Year 2 Vear 3 Yeitr 4 Year 5 



^pecial Total Increase 



6,933 
7,941 
8,272 
8.534 
8,713 
9.678 
10,165 
10,6^ 
11,796 
1 1,729 
13,199 
14.997 
15,318 
15,505 
15,956 
16,666 
16,818 
17,412 
17,637 
19,059 
19,500 
20,320 
20,750 
21,970 
23,200 



4,502 
4,71V 
5,201 
5,795 
6,200 
6.389 
7,327 
7,951 
8,693 
9,918 
9,921 
1 1,337 
13,146 
13,592 
14,139 
14.719 
15,305 
16,022 
17.157 
17.243 
18,780 
19,360 
20,300 
20,790 
22,050 



5,423 
2,666 
2,790 
2,961 
3,S62 
3,746 
4,001 
4.869 
5,454 
6,158 
' 7,224 
7,339 
8,609 
10,211 
10,647 
1 1,241 
12,034 
13,003 
14.755 
15,427 
15.640 
17.120 
17.760 
18,750 
19,310 



716. 

766 

822 
• 837 

961 
\S)94 
1,239 
K4()9 
1,709 
1,932 
2,27i> 
2,682 
2,680 
3,350' 
3,688 
3,992 
4,381 
4,774 
5,1 17 
5,423 
5,830 
6.000 
6,630 
6,970 
7,460 



642 
663 
6^1 

647 
740.. 
842 
938 

1 ,245 
1,532 
1,642 
1,899 
2,160 
2,131 
2.622 
2,895 
3,020 
3,341 
^,742 
3,987 
4,230 
4,560 
4,690 
5,170 
5,440 



57 
257 

4^8\ 

453 

501 

535 

522 

560 

590 

620 

650 

680 



r6,755 
17,726 
18,774 
20.176 
21,749 
23,670 
25,965 
28,897 
31.26^ 
34,256 
38,254 
41.970 
45,046 
47,427 
49,971 
52,01 1 
55,053 
58,943 
61,661 
64,540 
67.950 
70,750 
74,300 
7^140 



1,417 
,971 
1,048 
1,402 
1,573 
1,921 
2,295 
2,9?2 
2,372 
2,987 
3,998 
3,716 
3,076 
2.381 
2,544 
2,040 
3,042 
3,890 
2,718 
2,879 
3.410 
2,800' 
3.550 
3.H40 



• Predicted 
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Figure 2 

SECONDARY ENROLMENTS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

ACTUAL (1950^68) AND P^REDICTED (1969-73) 
tGovernment and Non-Government Schools— at August each year) 

■ • • -v 
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TABLE 3 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

(W.A.. 1950-68) V 



9 


Percentage of Students in Government Schools 


Year 








Years 1-3 




1 olai oeconoary 


1950' 


71 


JO 


Do 


1951 


72 


J\J 


AO 


1952 


70 




Do 


1953 


71 


42 


uo 


1954 


71 


41 


Do / ^ 


1955 


71 


46 


AO / 


195^ 


72 


50 


t 


1957 


73 


50 


70 


1958 


73 ' 


52 . 


71 


1959. 


74- 


54- 


71 


1960 


74 


55 


72 


1961 


75 


55 


73 


1962 


76 


57 


74 


1963 


76 


58 


74 


1964 


77 


58 


74 


1965 


77 


)60 


74 


1966 


77 


60 


74 


1967 


77 


61 


■ I 75 


1968 


77 


61 


75 



T 
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TABLE 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY STUDENTS 
METRO/COUl^JTRY (W.A. 1968) 





Metropolitan* 


Country 


Whole Slate 


Enrolment °^ 


Enrolment % 


Government 


30,150 65-3 


16,040 34-7 


46; 1 00 


Non-Government 


13,089 84-6 


2,382 15-4 


15,471 


Total 


43,239 70 0 


18,422 30 0 


61,661 



* Metropolitan schools being defined according to Instruction 18.04 of ffie Education Department's 
"Teachers' Handbook and Administrative Instructions (Revised 1968)" 



TABLE 5 

DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY STUDENTS BY STATISTICAL 
DIVISION, GOVERNMENT AND NON-GOVERNMENT (W.A., 1968) 



— ft 


Statistical Divisions 


% of 
Government 


% of Non- 
Government 


% of 
Students 


1 


Perth 


65-5 


84-6 


70-3 


2 


South-West 


10-3 


4-3 


8-8 


.3 


Central Agricuhural 


• 7-6 


10 


60 


4 


Southern Agricultural 


60 


20 


50 


5 


>>(prthern Agricultural 


■ 3-8 


5 '4 


• 4-2 


6 


Eastern Goldfields 


3-5 


2-3 


3-2 


7 


Kimberley 


0-6 




0-4 


8 


North-West 


0-6 


0-3 


0-5 


9 


Pilbara 


0-^ 




0-5 


10 


Central 


01 


01 


0 1 




Correspondence 


16 




1-2 
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i 
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Location of Schools Providing Secondary Education * 

> . ^1 

18. Details as to the location of places offering secondary education, the secondary 
school population and the level of education are shown in Appendix 2. The levels 
of education provided in various types of educational instit^itions in the State are 
shown in Appendix 3. In a state, characterized by this dispersal of population over 
very wide areas, even these liberal provisions are inadequate and numbers of 
secondary children need to be sent away from home fox part or all of their secon- 
dary education. The Government recognizes this need and makes boarding 
allowances available for such children. Hence non-Government schools with 
boarding accommodation, and hostels associated with Government schools play 
a special role in making sujtable secondary education available to country children. 
Boarding places available in member schools of the Association of Independent 
Secondary Schools number 3,507 for 1968 and it is estimated that 3,800 places will 
be available by 1971. Hostels under the control of the Country High Schools' 
iMostels Authority provide accommodation for 800 students (1968) attending 
Government schools in the countty, .and Swanleigh Hostel conducted by the 
Anglican Church accommodates 300 such students ( i 968) in the city. A further 300 
students^ 1967) are accommodated \n Government agricultural schools. 

Establishment of Government Sciiools Providing Secondary Education 

19. Government primary schools are established wherever a minimum average 
attendance of eight children can be maintained. Schooli^uses transport children 
to larger centres wherev€^r practicable. Junior high schools are estabhjihed where 
there is a minimum average attendance of 1 50 pupils with at least 25 of these at the 
secondary level. Special facilities such as science laboratories, and manual arts and 
home science centres are made available in these schools and some secondary 
teachers are appointed. In the smaller primary schools, secondary students 
generally follow the course provided by the W.A.^ Cprrespondencn School 
Students who are so located as tp be unable to attend a school receive direct 
correspondence tuition from the Correspondence School. High schools may be 
es'tablished in localities where there js an average attendance of not less than 150 
students in Years 1. 2 and" 3. Senior higlyschools are the only schools which 
provide the full secondary course of five years and their establishntent depends on 
factors such as the number of Fourth and Fifth Year students Who would be 
enrolled, the distance from the nearest senior high school and the availability of 
qualified staff. Of the 46,190 secondary ^udents enrolled in Government schools 
in 1968, 65 ^, were attending senior higlf schools, 23 high schools, 9% junior 
high schools, 1 other primary schools.lnd*2 ^, were receiving correspondence 
tuition. (See Figure 4.) ^ 
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Figure 4 

SECONDARY STUDENTS ENROLLED IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

BY TYPES 1968) 

Government Secondary Schools 

20. Government secondary schools are non-selective, co-educational, comprehen- 
sive, district schools (See Glossary.) The policy that Govei^nment secondary 
schools should be of this type was recommended by the 1954 Committee. The 
statement of this policy and the rationale behind it was published in The Education 
Circular of December, 1958 (5:238-241). A recent innovmion has been for schools 
to develop specialties and so to provide for individual interests and abilities which 
co,uld not be provided for in all schools. For example, Perth Modern School 
which was once a selective and specialized academic high school is now a com- 
prehensive school vvith music as a specialty. As well as providing general education 
for the phildren of the district, specialist facilities and staff are made available at 
this school for students exceptionally gifted in music. Since 1967, applications have 
been invited annually from interested students throughout the State and a selec- 
tion made of those considered to have most potential. A background of musicil 
studies is an advantage but not necessary. In 1967, 200 applications were received 
for the^7 places available. The students are required to undertake the ftiU pro- 
gramme of general education at Perth Modem School in addition to their special 
studies insOiu^LJnstrumental lessons are given before school by leading musicians 
who are empfoy^ as part-time tutors. This supplements an enriched music pro- 
gramme provided by the mu^c teachers on the staff of the school. A similar 
situation exists at Applecross Senior High School, where art has been introduced 
''as a specialty. Aft Applecross, leading artists provide supplementary tuition on 
Saturday mornings. Attached to some secondary schools are agricultural wings 
which are residential and provide speciahzed courses in agriculture for approxi- 
mately 300 ^ys. Students aged from 14 to 17 years are eligible for admission 
' provided th/y have passed the seventh grade, but most have in fact passed Second 
Year. Preference is given to farmers* sons, but others are also admitted if physically 
fitted for farm work. The standard of work is post-primary in ordinary school 
subjects, but special attention is given to practical activities of use in farming. 
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Plate I 

A typical classroopi scene in a Government comprehensive, ccAducalional high school 
(paragraph 20) ^ 




Plate 2 

The woodwind section of Perth Modem School, which is a comprehensive senior high school with 
music as a specialty. There are brass and string sections also (paragraph 20). 
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Sizes of Government Secondary Schools . 

21. The sizes of Government secondtiry schools are shown in Table 6. Over tHe 
last six years there has beep an increase from twelve to twenty-three in the number 
of schools with enrolments between 801 aqd 1,400, but practically no change in 
the numbers of small or very large schools. The average enrolment oJ/She five 
largest schools decreased from 1,547 in 1962 to 1,470 in 1968. As a iijaasure to 
control school size it was recommended in 1963 that "no high school slwjuld have 
an intake of tnore than ten first year classes*' (3:42). Apart from one sclSool with 
twelve First Year classes and Six with an intake of eleven classes, in 1968#he other 
secondary schools had First Year intakes of ten classes or less. (See Taflc 7.) 



TABLE 6 

GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS-ENRQLMENTS AND 
CLASSIFICATION C1962 AND 1968) 







Secondary Enrolments 


Year 


Classification 


101- 
200 


201- 
. 300 


301- 
400, 


401- 
600 


601- 
800 


801- 
1,000 


1,001- 
1,200 


1,201- 
1,400 


Over 
1.400 


Total 


1962 


J*- 

Senior High 
High 


3 


4 


2 
6 


2 
2 


3 


2 
2 


1 

3 


2 
2 


5 


17 
22 




Tola! 


3 


4 


8 


4 


3 


4 


- 4 


4 


5 


39 


1968 


Senior High 
High 




4 


4 


6 
4 


1 

2 


6 
3 


4 

2 


8 


4 ' 


29 
195 




Total 




4 


4 


10 


3 


9 


6 


8 


4 


48 



TABLE 7 

GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS-INTAKE OF 
FIRST YEAR CLASSES (1968) 



No. of No. of 
First Year Classes Schools 


No. of No. of 
First Year Classes Schools 


2 % . 1 
. " 3 3 

4 5 

5 / 5 

6 6 


7 1 

8 4 

9 9 

10 7 

11 6 

12 1 
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Secondary Education in Noiv-Govemmenl Schools / 

22. Non*Government schools arc generally church schools, each one exercising 
its independence to maintain its individual character. Twenty-five of the Five Year ^ 
schools are boarding schools and draw their 'students froYn all plaits of the State 
and from overseas. They could be described as comprehensive bitt there is con- 
siderable diversity among^hem, some being academically oriented with a wide 
range of subjects in the sciences and languages, others to the pre-vocatiooal. The 
majority have limited their enrolment at secondary level to 600-700 on educational 
grounds (See Table 8.) Many of these schools have primary sections also and the 
* total enrolments in four such schools exceeds 800, the aictual enrolments being 
817, 866, 935 and 1,043. The schools are generally not co-educational and they dp 
of economic hecessity charge fees which prevents certain sections of the community 




Plate 3 

The school chapel at one of the larger non-Government secondary schools. All norf^Governm^nt 
secondary schools in Western Australia hiive religious affiliations, and the chapel is the focal point 
of school life (paragraph 22). 



availing themselves of the type of education offered. One of the significant features 
of these schools is the use which is made of ''out of school'' time and the offering 
of a^wide range of activities open to all students irrespective of their courses of 
study. These "out of school'' activities are looked upon as a valuable educational 
instrument and cover music (including tuition in string and wind instruments and 
orchestral work under directors of music); art, pottery, silk screening and other- 
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crafts; mathematics workshops; dramatic societies and numerous clubs eact^- 
answering the needs of some students. A second feature is "pastoral care". Over 
^€lhe past century house and tutorial systems have been developed and adapted to 
meet new circumstances. It is through the school chaplains,, housemasters and' 
tutors, who are members of the academic staff, that individual attention is given to 
each student. Pastoral care provides an element of cuntinuity throughout a 
student'siife at school and is made as unobtrusive as possible, A third featurje is the 
ability to experiment and innovate freely and quickly. Not all schools avail them- 
selves of this opportunity, but there are experiments^ in the teaching of foreign 
languages, the new mathematics at primary and secondary levels, extensive cross- 
grading, music, handwriting, sex education, outdoor training through exploration 
expeditions, and pastoral care, to name some. 



TABLE 8 

NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS-SECONDARY ENROLMENTS (1968) 





Secondary Enrolments 


1- . 101- 201- 301- 401- 601- 801- 
100 200 300 400 600 800 1,000 Total 


Schools with Secondary 
Students Only 


5 6 3 3 1.— 


Schoolsw^ith Primary 
and Secondary Students 


43 -14 8 1 8 3 — 77 



Compulsory Education 

23. The periypd of compulsory education in Western Australia is from the age of 
SIX years to the end of the year in which a student turns fifteen. Most children start 
school at the beginning of the year in which they turn six, and while most stay at 
school until the end of the year in which they turn fifteen (96% in 1966), some 
exemptions are granted because of lack of progress at school, financial hardship 
affecting the family, or other reason, (See Appendix 4.) 

Promotion Policies ' « 

24. The Department has adopted a po)icy of chronolpgical promotion for all its 
schools. Hence most students commence their secondary schooling at the beginning 
of the year in which the^ turn thirteen. Some students spend ©ight years in primary 
classes but most of these are transferred to secondary classes, irrespective of 
attainment, for the year in which they turn faurteen (3 : 12), A survey conducted in 
the South- West District (Primary) in 1967 showed that 8% of pupils were oneVar 
over-age (see Glossary) and another 1 % were two or more years oVer-age, (See 
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Tabic 9.)' The presence of over-age students' in a class may be attributed mostly 
to a late start at primary school, particularly of immature children bom late in the 
yeat, and to non-promotion. When non-promotion occurs it is mostly„at the end 
of Grade 1. The survey conducted by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research in 1957 found that 4% of the children in Western Australia spent more 
than one year in Grade \. This was the lowest figure for Australia (6:14), It is very 
unusual m Government schools to find any under-age (sec Glossary) children 
in a class. The implementation of this policy of chronological prdmotinn k also 
evident from an examination of the data in Table 10, which shows only a smaJl 
increase in average age through the primary grades and secondary years. The 
decrease in average age between Years 2 and 3 in Government schools probably 
reflects the fact that over-age students are' those most likely to leave school. 



^ TABLE 9 ^ 
SURVeV of over-age pupils in GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
SOUTH-WEST DISTRICT (PRIMARY), 1967 





Total 
Enrolment 


Pupils One 

Year 
Over-Age 


Pupils Two or 
More Years 
Over-Age 


Total 
Over-Age 
Pupils 


Number 
Perceijtage 


• 11.685 
100% 


'966 
8^3% 


142 

1-2° 


1.108 

9-5% 



TABLE 10 

AVERAGE AGE \n EACH PRIMARY GRADE AND 
SECONDARY YEAR (W.A.. 1968) 





Grade 


Year 

— *■ 


1 2 3 4 ' 5 6. 7 


12 3 4 5 


Government 

Schools 
Non-GoVernment 


6 2 7 3 8 3 9 3 I0'3 113 12 3 
6-2 7-3 8-4 . 9-4 10 5 114 12-4 


13-3 14-4 15-3 16-3 17-3 
13-4 14-4 15-4 16-3 173 



Sou Agc^ are shown m years and months as at 1st August. 



Table 10 also indicates that the policy of chronological promotion has been 
accepted by the majority of non-Government schools, although it is likely that 
more variability exists among these schools, and interpretations are probably 
more flexible particularly in relation to accelerated promotion. \ 
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TABLE 11 ■ 
SECONDARY RETENTION RATES AS PERCENTAGES OF FIRST 
YEAR REMAINING-<}OVERNMENT AND NONf-GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS (W.A.. 1950-68) " - 

Percentage of First Year Remaining 



Year of Entry 


One Year Later m 


Two Years Later in 


Three Years Later in 


hour Years Later in 


Second Year 


Xhird Year 


Fourth Year 


Fifth Year\ - 


Government Schools 










1950 


62 -5 (1951 ) 


29 6 (1952) 


6 5 (1953) 


5 6'(t954r 


1951 


675 


35 6 


76 


6 8 


1952 


69 6 . ' 


36 3 


94 


8 5 


1953 


70 3 


39 2 


10 9 • 


9 4 


1954 


73 0, 


44 1 


12 1 


110 


1955 


767 


48 2 


13 3 




1956 


80 6 


53 2 


156 


12 9 ^ 


1957 


83 7 


56 9 


169 


13 4 


1958 


840 


58 7 


170 


13 5 


1959 


8S0 


61 1 


19 4 


14 1 


I960 


87 4 


65 5 


* i9 0 


14 3 


1961 


' 88 6 


66-8 


* 204 


14 6 


1962 


91 1 


700 


22 5 


15 8 




91 7 


72 3 


23 8 




i964 


91 3 


75 1 


25 0 


1^2 (1968) 


1965 


95 4 


86 8 


26 1 (1968) 




1966 


98 9 


87 2 (1968) 






1967 


98 7 ( 1968) 









Non-Government Schools 



1950 


74 6 (1951) 


60 9 (1952) ^ 


28 7 (1953) 


1951 


79 7 


66 3 


30 1 


1952 


813 


654 


29 1 


fo^3 


82 5 


660 


31 9 


19 4 


83 4 


68 2 


338 


1955 


82-5 


69 2 


31 1 


1956 


84 8 


64 2 


348 


1957 


853 


74 8 


40 1 


1958 


86-2 


74 1 


40 1 


1959 


88 6 


77-9 


43 6 


I960 


88 4 


76 5 


42 5 


1961 


89 3 


78 5 


44 5 


1962 


91 5 


809 


47 7 


1963 


94 2 


86-3 


51 1 


1964 


93 8 


89 5 


51 0 


1965 


94 8 


90 9 


53 6 ( 1968) 


1966 


97 2 


93 2 (1968)' 




1967 


94-8 (1968) 







Government and Non-Government Schools Combined 



1950 


65 5 (1951) 


37 3 (1952) 


12 1 (1953) 


19^1 


70-1 


43 1 


13 2 


1952 


72-6 


439 


14 5 


1953 


73 3 


45 9 


162 


1954 


75 7 


503 


176 


1955 


78 2 


53-6 


19 0 


1956 


81 7 


579 


21 3 


1957 


84 1 


61 2 


227 


1958 


84-6 


62 6 


228 


1959 


85 9 


65 2 


254 


I960 


87 6 


68 1 


24 6 


1961 


887 


69 5 


26 1 


1962 


91 2 


72 5 


28 2 


1963 


92 2 


65 4' 


29 9 


1964 A 


918 


780 


^30-7 


1965 


953 


87 7 " • 


32 2 (1968) 


1966 


98-5 


^ 88 6(1968) 




1967 


97 8(1968) 







25 5 (1954) 
25 2 
249 
28 8 

24 9 

25 9 
32 4 
32 7 
320 
356 

35 3 

36 4 
40 9 
43-4 

44 3 (1968) 



10-6(1954) 

113 

12-8 

14- 3 

15- 8 

16- 2 
178 

18 3 
182 

19 9 
19-3 
197 
21-5 
23 5 

23 9 (1968) 
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Age of Transfer into Secondary Classes 

25. If the assumption were made that there were no over-age or under-age 
transfers the average ag? of students at the commencement of secondary education 
( 1 St February) would be 1 2 years 7 months. Over-age transfers probably cause the 
average age to be more of the order of 12 years 8 months. 

Age of Transfer from Secondary to Tertiary Education 

26. Students who complete five years of secondary education are not usually 
over-age. so the age at which most could be expected to commence tertiary educa- 
tion would be 17.yearsand 7 months (as at ls( February). However, some students 
spend a sixth year in secondary schools either to complete the entry requirements 
of the tertiary institutions or to broaden their education. This could result in 
an increase in the average age of commencement of tertiary education. This 
practice is probably more prevalent In non-Government schools. 

Retention Rates and Trends 

27. The retention rate to Third Year in 1968 was 89% and to Fifth Year 24 
(See Figure 5.) The increase in retention rate is to some extent a direct result of an 
increasing school leaving age and the implementation of the policy of chrono- 
Ipgjfcal promotion. As can be seen in Figure 5 the Third Year retention rate must 
now be approaching saturation. The corresponding increases in Fourth Year 
(Table 1 1) and Fifth Year (Table 1 1 and Figure 5) reflect more definitely improved 
economic conditions and a growing awareness on the part of the community of 
the value of education. These increased retention rates may also be attributable to 
better and more readily available secondary school facilities and programmes. 

School Organization 

28. The usual pattern of organization of students for ^instructional purposes is 
for students in each year to be grouped according to general ability, oi streamed, 
into classes each of whirh fniinw^ 3 common course although courses vary among 

. classes after First Year. The initial basis for this grouping is usually some combina- 
tion of the resuUs of intelligence, reading and other tests w^ith consideration being 
given to specilr reports supplied by the contributory primary sflRools. Some 
schools have been experimenting with cross-setting to enable students to be 
grouped according to specific abilities in some subjects. A description of one such 
experiment at South Fremantle High School is to be^found in Appendix ^. This 
^school is also representative of a number of schools which have adopted the house 
system to improve staff-student contact and a sense of belonging among students 
in large schools. The general objectives to be achieved and suggestions as to the 
organization of a house system are to be fo;und in the Departmental publicaticr. 
Personal and Group Relations and Spiritual and Moral Development (7:13-16). 
"The Year System**, which is another fbrm of organization described in that • 
publication, has also been tried in some scnools but generally is less favourably 
regarded (7:16-17), 
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V 

Student Teacher ftatio 

29. The student teacher ratio in Government secondary schools iti 1^68 was 1906. 
There has been a steady decrease in this statistic since 1962. (See Figure 6 and 
Table 12.) 

TABLE 12 
." SECONDARY STUDENT/TEACHER 
RATIO IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
(W.A., 1962-68) 



Year Student Teacher Ratio 



1962 22-5 

1963 21-9 

1964 • . 21-4 
1%5 20-8 
1*966 . 20-4 

1967 ■ ' 20-3 

1968 • ■ 19-6 



,\()ic All scconJars stall" actuall) in schools iTrc 
included but nnl those on ^bng service lease ^ 



The Aims of Secondary Education in Western Australia 

30. The Report of the 1957-58 Curricufum Committee is an outhne of the general 
aims and areas which the Committee felt ^'should form the basis of a secondary 
schools' curriculum programme in this State'' (2:1). They stated that ''the basic 
aim of this programme is to provide the opportunity for girls and boys to develop 
as individuals and citizens whose attitudes and attainments enable them to live 
full lives, to contribute to society and to obtain employment satisfactory to them- 
selves and their employers" (2 ;2-3). The aims which they identified were outlined 
under the following five areas "chosen as covering all aspects of the secondary 
curriculum" (2:9): 

(1) Health and Physica^l Education. 

(2) Intellect"ual Developitient and the Basic Skills. 

(3) Personal and Group Relationships. 

(4) Responsibility for Moral Choices. 

(5) Environmental Factors and Forces. 

31. The 1957-58 Committee was concerned mainly with the first three years of 
secondary education, but the 1962-63 Committee of Inquiry was referring to all 
levels of secondary education in stating: ''The major function of the school is to 
give a soUnd general education to all students" (3:25). 
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Y«ar Non*Gov«rnm«nt Schools 



^3'*^Y»ar Government and 

Non- Government Schools 
combined 



:/#'^ — ' — 3'*^ Yoar Government Schools 



.••^ . j -School leaving age raised 

^/ ^» / 5*^ Year Non-Government Schools 



.e / 



/ 

Schools combined 



.. . 

^e-'*"^^ 5^^ Year Government Schools 
■ ' ■ ' I ■ ■ ' I ' ^ ' — I — I I * ' < I 



19S0 'S5 *60 '65 '70 

Figure 5 

SECONDARY RETENTION RATES AS PERCENTAGES OF FIRST 
YEAR REMAINING-GOVERNMENT AND NON-GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS (W.X., 1950-68) 
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22-5 



20- 



33 



15- 



10- 



19-6 



1962 



'63 



'64 



'65 



'66 



'67 



'68 



^ Figure 6 

SECONDARY STUDENT TEACHER RATIO IN GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS (W.A., 1962-68) ^ 



32. In relation to the aims of education in Australia, Shears has stated that while 
attention is paid to character and citizenship training "the main aim of schools has 
been to ensure that pupils pass the public examinations presented for the end of 
the various years of schooling^^ (8:209). The impact of the public examinations 
on secondary education in Western Atjstralia was acknowledged in the Report of 
the 1957-58 Curriculum Committee when it stated: 

The requirements of public examinations have tended to dominate coursj^ 
for all secondary students, both academic and non-academic, which means 
that the majority of secondary students are studying courses, many of which 
are unsuited to their needs since they were designed for the small percentage 
proceedmg to the Leaving Certificate and the University (2:3). 
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Public Examinations 

33. Public examinations in Western Australia are conducted by the Public 
Examinations Board of the University of Western Australia. Decisions of the 
Board other than those dealing with accrediting of schools, appointment of 
examiners, prescribing of books and award of prizes are subject to review by the 
Senate. The Board is chaired by the Head of the University Department of Educa- 
tion; other members inclucje the Vice-Chancellor and seven other representatives 
of the University, the Director-General and five other representatives of the 
Education Department and six representatives of non-Government secondary 
schools (9:8-9). Examinations are set at two stages: the Junior taken by students 
at the end of Third Year and the Leaving taken by students at the end of Fifth 
Year. Subjects examined are shown in Tables 13 and 14. Art, Technical Drawing, 
Woodwork, Metalwork and Home Science, have been approved' as accredited 
subjects at the Junior level. School* ^yhich wish to be accredited make application 
to the Public Examinations Board and are required to supply such information as 
may be required from time to time by the Accrediting Committee of the Board. 
These subjects are also externally examinable, 

34. 1967, 12,992 full-time students entered for the Junior Examination and 
4,183 for the Leaving Examinatidn (Appendix 6). The Junior entries represent 
87% of the Third Year enrolment in the State or 77% of the age group. Full-time 
students attending technical schools cause the full-time Leaving entries to exceed 
the total secondary Fifth Year enrolment. In additicp to full-time students there 
were 1,709 part-time Junior students and 2,247 part-time Leaving students. Full- 
time Leaving students repre^nt 26% of the age group. Subject pass rates tend to 
be about 70% of the entry but vary somewhat between subjects and from time to 
time. (See Tables 13 and 14.) ^ 

35. The percentage of students studying a subject varies according to the trad/ 
tional difficulty level of the subject. English is a required area of study in all scho^s 
and hence is taken by most students with the result that the percentage of an age 
group passing has prpgressively increased over the years. The same applies to 
other subjects such as Social Studies A and Science A which are taken by most 
students. With other subjects such as Mathematics III (Geometry and Trigono- 
metry.) the difficulty level has been kept high and students of average ability and 
below have been encourag^ to take other subjects such as Elementary Mathe- 
matics specially introduced to cater for them. Tradikonally, some subjects such 
as Physiology and Hygiene have been considered subj^ts for students of lesser 
ability or offered where facihties for the study of other su'bjects were limited. 

36. Students who pass subjects at either the Junior or the Leaving level are awarded 
certificates w^ch show subjects passed. At the Leaving level, subjects may/be 
passed with distinction and this information is also shown on the certificate. 
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V TABLE 13 
Jl'NlOR EXAMINATION ENTRIES AND PASSES 
(Subjects with more than 500 entries. 1967) 



35 ^ 





^ .Entries 


Pass 


Rate 


Number 


■°/ of Aee 


\ of 

0 ^* 


''/^of Age 






Fntries 

A^ i A L A 1 V \3 


Group 


Fnplish 




79 

/ y 


78 


62 


French 




1 J 


82 


1 1 


Historv 




9 


72 


6 


Geography , 




q 


66 


6 


Social Studies A 




jy 


67 


40 


Social StiiHipQ R 






74 


24 


Flernentarv N^ithematics 


4,468 


27 


58 


16 


N/la thema tics 11 fWew^ 




<5 
«j 


80 


4 


Mathematics II (Old) ^ 






74 


29 


Mathematics 111 fWew^ 


7S 1 

/ J I 


4 
t 


66 


3 


Mathematics III fOld^ 

ivici met 11^3 111 






65 


' 23 




707 




68 


3 


Physics 


7 JO 


u 


67 


4 


(^hemistrv 




4 


70 


3 


Biology 






69 


1 4 


Science A 


Q 1 

y y \ JO 


jt 


72 


' 39 


Spienpe R 


3,687 


22 


62 


14 


Art — F\ terwal 


3,451 


20 


83 


17 ' 


Art— Accredited 


1,410 


8 


91 


7 


Technical Drawmg— External 


2,263 


13 


80 


10 


Technical Drawing— Accredited 


1,948 


12 


80 


10 


Commerce 


2,264 


13 


86 


11 


Shorthand 


1,753 


. 10 


73 


7 


Typewriting 


3,847 


23 


• 80 


18 


Comm. Methods and Bookkeeping 


1,513 


9 


78 


7 


Home Science — External 


2,485 


15 


69 


10 


Home Science— Accredited 


973 


6 


. 85 


5 


Wopdwork— External 


1,468 


9 


88 


8 


Woodwork — Accredited 


1,218 


7 


87 


6 


Metalworl^ External 
Metalwor^^ Accredited 


1,143 


7 


84 


6'^ 


931 


6 


80 


5 


Music B 


^ 801 




96 


5 


Speech and Drama 


594 


3 


86 


3 


Scripture 


2,222 


13 


69 


9 



Other Subjects Examined (Entries in brackets): Latin (355 K German (346), Italian (342), Spanish 
(6), Mathematics I (307), Elementary Mathematics — New (340)^ G^fogy (51), Agricultural Science 
(90), Music A (54) and Physiology and Hygiene (239^ 

Age Group (1st Year, 1965): 16,818. 

Source: Public Examination Board. 
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. TABLE 14 

LEAVING EXAMINATION -ENTRIES AND PASSES* 
(Subjects with more than 200 entries, 1967) 



Subject 


Enkries 


Pass Rate 


iN um Dcr 


"oOfAge 
Group 


"„ of 
Entries 


"oOfAge 
Group 


"English 




4,945 


, 31 


71 


22 


French 




» 715 


4 


76 


3 


German 




279 


2 


75 


2 


History 




2,200 


14 


67 


9 


Geography 




2,525 


16 


74 


12 


Economics 




'2,064 ■ 


13 


68 


9 


Mathematics I 




1 ,0'69 


7 


59 


4 


Mathematics A 




2,804 


18 


63 


il 


Mathematics B 




2,210 


14 


69 


10 


Physics 




2,274 


■ 14 


6! 


9 


Chemistry 




1,694 


- 11 


82 


9 


^ Biology 




1,921 


12 


67 


. 8 


Physiology and Hygiene 




678 


4 


65 


3 


Art 




/^663 


4 


94 


4 


Technical Drawing 




/ 725 


5 " 


83 


4 


Home Science 


^ 214 


1 


78 


1 


Accountancy 




339 


2 


69 


1 


Stenography 


337 


2 


67 


1 


Music 




346 


2 


99 


2 



OtheK Subjects Examined [Euincs m brackets): Greek (1), Latin (159). Italian (i68),«Spanish (2), 
Hebrew (3). Chemisiry - Special Syllabus (182), Geology r86). Agricultural Science (41). Speech and 
Drama (181). 

^ge Group (1st Year, 1963): 15.956. 

Source: Public Examinations Board. 

Matriculatjon 

37. In orderto nTatriculate iri 196^8. candidates for the Leaving Examination mu^t 
at one examination pass in English^ ind in not less than four other subjects 
chosen from at lea» three of tlje groups (ii), (iii), (iv) and (v). 

(i) English, i i ' 

^ (ii) French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Spanish or other 
language from time to ^time approved by the Board, 

(iii) Geography, History, Economics, 

(iv) Matnfcmadcs A, Math^atics B, Mathematics I, Music. * 

(v) Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics. 

(9:15) 
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As from 1969 the following matriculation regulations will operates 

3. (1) The following subjects taken at the Leaving Examinations conducted 

by the University are approved lor matriculation: 

(a) English. 

(b) French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Chinese, Dutch, Hebrew, 
Russian, Spanish or any other language from time to time approved 
by the Professorial Board. 

(c) Economics, English Literature, Geography, History, Music, 

(d) Mathematics I, Mathematics 11, Mathematics IIL 

(e) Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, 

(2) Examinations in the subjects shown in italics shall be set at two levels — 
a matriculation level and a leaving level -but not more than one paper 
shall be set at the matriculation level in any subject. 

4. ( 1 ) In order to qualify for matriculation a candidate must pass 

(i) at leaving level in English and four other -subjects chosen from at 
least three of the groups (/)), (c), (^0 and (e) in Regulations 3(1), 

' and also, 

(ii) at matriculation level in three of the four subjects other than 
English. ^ 

Candidates must pass all the required subjects at leaving and matricula- 
tion levels in the same year or pass all the leaving level papers in the 
preceding year. ... 
(2) A candidate may not take more than four subjects at matriculation 
level at the one examination, /in.i 



TABLE 15 (See paragraph 38) 
GRADE 7 COURSE FOR PRIMARY PUPILS IN GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS (W.A., 1968) 



Subject 


Minutes Week* Periods/ Week** 


English 
Social. Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Health and Physical Education 

Needlework or Craft 

Art 

Music 

Special Religious Instruction 


580 , M5 
275 7 
210 5 
45 1 
^ 170 4 
120' 3 
60 2 
60 2 
30 1 


. Total . 


1,550 40 

— — ■-- — — s — 



•Source Primars Currjculum Introductory Booklet (11 ;13). 

** Periods have been deterrruned bv dning the number of minutes b\ 4() 
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School Courses Leadingjo External Examinations 

38. In none of the courses described below is the selection of subjects or the period 
allocation for subjects specified by the Public Examinations Board or the Educa- 
tion Department. While schools tend to conform to the patterns described, there 
is a great deal of variation from place'to place. Students enter secondary school 
having followed in Grade 7 the course of study outlined in Table 15^ In non- 
Government primary schools students are likely to have followed a similar 
•course although more time would have been devoted to religious education. 

39. Secondary— Year 1. Students in the first year of their secondary education in 
Government schools study the courses as shown in Table 16. In general the top 

t 

TABLE 16 

FIRST YEAR COURSES FOR SECONDARY STUDENTS IN 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS (W.A., 1968) 





Approximate Percentage of 




Age Group 




30 ^ 


70% 


Subject 


More Able 


Less Able 




Academically 


Academically 


English 


6 


8 


Social Studies 


6 


6 


Mathematics / 


6* 


6 


Science 


4 


4 


French 


4 




Manual Arts (boys) or Home Science 






(girls) 


4 


4 


Art * 


2 


-2 


Health Education 


1 


1 


Physical Education ' 


1 


2 


Sport ' 


2 


2 


Music 


1 


2 - ' 


Library 


1 


1 


Spoken English 


1 


1 


Form Room/Assembly 


1 


1 


Special Religious Instruction 


1 


1 


Total 


41 


41 


- 
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third of studei;its in terms of their ggtiwal abihty are provided with the oppor- 
tunity to study French, Those not wishing to do so would have to exclude them- 
selves from the top ability group. Manual Arts is usually restricted tcj^oys and 
Home Science to girls. Otherwise, as can be seen from Table 1 6 in all other respects 



TABLE 17 

SECOND AND THIRD YEAR COURSES FOR SECONDARY 
STUDENTS fN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS (W,A„ 1968) 





\ Junior 


HSC, 




J 

Acadmic 

/ 


General 


Technical 


Commercial 


Approximate % age of age group 




- 60-50% 


10-20% 




English* 


6 


7 


7 


4 


Mathematics** 


6 


6 


5 


3 




4 


4 


4 


3* 


Social Studies** 


6 


6 


3 




Art or Tpphnipul Drawinp* 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Library 


1 


1 


r 


1 


Music 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Health Education 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Physical Education 


1 . 


1 


1 


2 


Sport 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Form/Assembly 


1 


1 , 


1 


^ 1 


French* 


4 






/„ 


Science B* 


3' 








Manual Arts or Home Science* 


2 


4 


4 


4 


Manual Arts or Typing* 




- 4 


4 


4 


Commerce* 






4. 




Pre-Voeational 








8 


Special Religious Instruction 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Total Periods ' 


41 


41 


41 


41 


Number of Junior Subjects 


8' JO 


7-8 


8 





•A Junior subject. (Note: The Manual arts are woodwork and melalwork,) 
*• Either 1 or 2 Junior subjects : 

The two mathematics units are Mathematics 11 and HI ; 

The single mathematics unit is either Mathematics I or Elementary Mathematics; 
' The two social studies units are Social Studies A and Social Studies B. 
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the courses for all students arp very similar. While First Year courses^ in non- 
Government schools tend to be much the same, there is considerable* variety. 
Some would offer two languages, and all students would be given the opportunity 
to study at least one. 

40. Secondary— -Years 2 and 3. At the end of First Year, students are advised to 
follow either Academic Junior, or General Junior or High School Certificate 
courses such as those shown in Table 17. However, the final decision on courses 
remains with the parents, who are not compelled to accept the school's advice. 
Public Examinations Board regulations allow students to enter for only eight 
Junior Certificate subjects exclusive of Music, Speech and. Scripture. Students in 
the acadenriic stream are studying ten Junior subjects so they have to decide on 
two to be **non-examinable". Often these are Art or Technical Drawing and 
Manual Arts or Home Science. Some ^dents prefer to reduce their academic 
load by dropping either French, one of the social studies.. or Science B. 

41 . The course for students in the general stream differs from the academic course 
in that generally French and Science B are replaced by Woodwork and Metal- 
work, or Home Science and Typing. In addition. Mathematics I or Elementary 
Mathematics may replace Mathematif;s 11 and HI, and only Social Studies A may 

be taken rather than Social Studies A and B. The commercial stream usually 
studies Commerce in place of Social Studies B. While it is usual for the most 




Plate 4 ^ 
Preparing the lathe for polishing a copper dish. Until recently it woirid have been most unusual fo^r 
a girl to be seen working in a maiiual arts workshop (paragraph 41 ). 
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capable students t6 follow the academic course, some elect to take the general 
course. This is particularly the case in relation to some girls taking the commercial 
course. Students unable to cope with the Junior courses arc progressively streamed 
into High School Certificate courses yvhich are not externally examinable. (Sec 
paragraphs 44-46.) As in First Year, Manual Arts is usually restricted to boVs and 
Home Science to girls. Until recently it had been unusual for girls to study Tech- 
nical Drawing, but a trend in this direction is becoming evident. 

42. Second and Third Year courses in non-Govcriment schools tend to differ 
fr^om those in Government schools in the following respects: Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, History and Geography have been retained in many instances, while 
Government schools have almost completely changed over to Science A, Science B, 
Social Studies A and Social Studies B, although there has been some trend in this 
direction, particularly in the Catholic Schools; courses such as Woodwork, Metal- 
work and Home Science tend to be less available; and there is more emphasis on 
religious instruction. (See Table 18.) " 



^ TABLE 18 

SECOND AND THIRD YEAR COURSES IN AN 
INDEPENDENT SECONDARY SCHOOL (1968) 



Subject 


Periods/Week 


Divinity 

English 

Mathemalics 

French or Ant or Bookkeeping 
Latin or Geography 
German or History 
Physics or Woodwork and Art* 
Cheniistry or Biology 
Physical Education 
' Ganges 
Tutorial 


2 
5 

■ 7 
4 
4 
• 4 
^ 4 

' ' 4 
2 
3 
1 


Total 


40 



♦In this particular school Wood\vork and Technical Drawing classes arc conducted in t,he afternoon 
* after school. , . < - 

4>. Secondary— Years 4 and 5. Students in Government /secondary schools 
generally study a selection of seven Leaving subjects in Fourth and Fifth Years. 
Six periods are usually allocated to English arid five periods to each of the other 
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^ . TABLE 19 

FOURTH YEAR COURSES IN A GOVERNMEI^ SECONDARY 
SCHOOL (W.A.. 1968) 



Course- Group 

— 


Subjects 

^ _ - - 


Classes Periods 


A 


English 


3 


6 


(9 possible courses) 


Mathematics II 


3 


5 




Mathematics III 


3 


5 




Physics w^^^'^^ 








Chemistry 




5 




French' or Gertnan or Economics 


3 


5 




English LrteFature or History or Geography 


3 


5 


- - 


Sport, etc. 





5 


B 


English 


2 


6 


(6 possible courses) 


Mathematics H 


2 


5 




Mathematics III 


2 


5 


- 


Physics . 


2 


5 




' Chemistry 








Economics or Geography 


2 


5 




Art or Technical Drawing or Home Science 


3 


4 


■ 


Sport, etc.^ 





6 


c 


English 


2 




5 


(8 possiblecourses) 


Mathematics 1 


■ 2 . 


5 




Biology 


2 


5 




French 


^ 2 


5 




German or Economics 


z. 


< 




Chemistry or History 


2 


5 




Geography or English Literature 


2 


5 




Sport, etc. 




5 


D 


English 


2 


'6 


(6 possiblecourses) 


Mathematics 1 ' 


2 


5 




Biology 


2 


5 




Geography 


2 


5 




Economics 


2 


5 




History or Physiology and Hygiiene 


3 


5 




Art or Technical Drawing or Home Science 


3 


4 




Sport, etc. 




6 
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subjects. The remaining five periods are dcvot^ to Sport (2), Special Religious 
Instruction (I), Form/ Assembly (1) and Physical Education. As from 1969, 
students in Fifth Year will study only six Leaving subjects with six periods per ^ 
subject. The course offerings shown in Table 19 are typical of the pattern now 



TABLE 20 

PIFTH YEAR COURSES IN A GOVERNMENT SECONDARY 
SCHOOL (W.A., 1968) 



Group 



Subject Choice 



Periods 



I 

2 
3 

4 

5 



IL Mat: 



English 

Mathematics 11, Mathematics I, Biology 
Mathematics III, Physics, Biology, Geography, Literature, 

Mathematics I 
Physics, Chemistry, French, Economics, Geography 
Chemistry, Literature, History, Geography, Art, Technical 

Drawing, Home Science, Physiology and Hygiene 
French, German, Economics, Literature, History, Geography 
Sport, etcx 



6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
5 



TABLE 21 

FOURTH AND FIFTH YEAR COURSES IN AN INDEPENDENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (W.A.„ 1968) 



Subject 



Periods 



English 

Mathematics II or Mathematics I 

Mathematics III or Biology or Geology or French or Economics or 
Geography 

Physics or Chemistry or Economics or History or Art 

Chemistry or Physics or Geography or English Literature or Biology 

French or German or Accountancy or History or Geography or Latin < 

Divinity 

Tutorial 

Physical Education 
Lectures and Current Affairs 



Total 



40 



.V///t' Of the MX periods allocated to each Leaving subject one is devoted to directed and supervised 
study in the library. 
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adopted by Government high schools for Fourth Year students. The course 
groupings are arranged so that students mrfj^^rop any subject in Fifth Year when 
subjects are cross-set in six groups as shown in Table 20. In non-Governmtnt 
schools it is usual for students to study six subjects in both Fourth and Fifth Years 
as shown in Table 21. 

The High School Certificate 

44. High School Certificate course were first introduced to Government Schools 
in 1951. Schools were left largely to their own resources to devise appropriate 
courses, which had to be approved by a secor. jary superinten^lent, although some 
syllabus outlines were made available by the Departn^nt. The courses tended to 
be *'watered-down*' academic courses and were slow in gaining acceptance. In 
1958 only 500 students were enrolled throughout the State. The rapidly increasing 
retention rates of recent years (see paragra^jh 27) have, however, increased the 
pressure for more appropriate courses and the Department has provided more help 
for schools by way of revised syllabuses for subjects already being taught and 
through the introduction pf more courses with a pre-vocational bias. The more 
general acceptance of the courses that has r^ultcd is shown b^ the figures pre- 
sented in Table 22. Students identified as^being in the lower 20",, in terms of general 
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academic ability were probably in a High School Certificate class when they left 
school in 1967; a number of tfiese would have left school before completing their 
third year and would not have qualified for a certificate. 

45. High School Certificates are awarded on the basis of a full consideration of 
the student's school record and his results on final internal examinations set and 
marked by class teachers. All question papers and students' worked papers have 
to be made available to superintendents when the\ visit schools to consult with 
the principal ^nd his staff in determining the subjects to be shown on each student's 
certificate. In 1961 the Director-General approved of the extension of High School 
Certificate courses to non-Government schools. 



TABLE 22 

STUDENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE CLASSES iN 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS (W. A., 1967) 





Second Year 


Third Year 




Total 


H.S.C. Students 


Total 


H.S.C. Students 




Students 


.No. % 


Students 


No. % ' 


Senior High Schools 
Boys 
Girls 
Total 


4,230 

3,822_ 

8,052 


690 
622 

l',312 16% 


3,868 
3,555 
7,423 


. 459 
496 

955 13% 


High Schools 
Boys 
Girls 
Total 


i,883 
1,721 
3,604 


347 
286 

633 18% 


1,3^1 
1,205 
2,546 


261 

199 ■ 
415 " 16% 


Junior High Schools 
Boys. 
Girls ■ 
Total 


721 
640 
1,361 


158 

120 " . 
278 20% 


47-1 
434 
905 


90 
67 

157 , 17% 


All Schools 
Boys 
Girls 
Total 


6,834 
6,183 
13,017 


1,195 
1,028 

2,223 17% 


5,680 
5, J 94 
10.874 


765 , 
762 

1.527 14% 
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46. The present High School Certificate courses have been planned as a total 
educational experience for the less able students, who probably make up some 
20-30% of the high school population. Students commence these courses at 
Second Year level, having undertaken a First Year course which, although having 
common subjects and time allocations with the rest of the First Year intake, is 
progressively modified as to depth and method of treatment. Subjects studied 
and period allocations are shown^in Table 17. A detailed description of the 
course is to be found in Appendix 7." 

Fourth Year Terminal Courses 

47. The increasing retention rate at Fourth Year level (see Table 1 1) has led to the 
establishment of courses terminating at Fourth Year level and alternative to those 
leading to the Leaving Certificate. At the present time, most of these terminal 
courses have a commercial bias and. are taken mainly by girls. An outline of such 
a course is shown in Table 23. " <■ 

TABLE 23 

A FOURTR-yEAR TERMINAL . . 

COMMERCE COURSE 



^ Subject 


Periods ^ 


English 


7 


Shorthand 


6 > 


Typing 


8 


Bookkeeping 


4 


Art 


3 


Home Science 


4 


Sport 


2 


Physical Education 




Special Religious Instruction 




Music ■ 




Library 




Form Room/Assembly 




Health Education 


2 


Total 


41 



Work Experience 

48. Work experience, a recent innovation in Government Schools, enables 
students to obtain first-hand experience of possible future occupations. At least 
five schools had introduced such projects by 1966. There are two approaches. Jn 
one, students work a full day or part of a day each week: and in the other, they 
are employed for a full week at a time. The work experience project conducted 
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by Belmont Senior High School m June, 1968, in conjunction with Belmont 
Rotary Club, is an example of the second approach. All students from the Third 
Year High School Certificate class participated^. Fifteen boys and eleven girls 
were employed for a week on the jobs listed bcTbv/ and received an average wage 
ofSlJ, 

Boys * . . 

Cabinet making— furniture factory 
Storeman/dispatch -plywood distributor 
Factory hand/delivery— laundry service 
Fetthng— ^iecasting factory 

Metal machining— general engineerinig works "^-^ 
Bowser attendant/lube attendant— service station 
Motor body building— body works ^ 
Sheetmetal working— sheet metal fabricators 
' Battery building— battery factory 
•Butcher— retail butcher shop 
Electrical maintenance— industrial electrical service 
Storeman— paint manufacturer , 
Process worker/storeman— aluminium extrusjon plant 
Motor mechanic— stationary engine distributor 

Girls 

General office' work— steel distributor 
General office work— cement tile majpufacturer 
' General office work— machinery firm 
Book-binding— printing firm 
Shop assistant — chemis^ts 
Shop assistant— drapers 
Shop assistant— chain store 
Telephonist/receptionist -vehicle distril^utor 
Factoryljand— chicken hatchery 



The teacher in charge of the Belmont Prc-Vocational Centre made the following 
concluding comments in his report on this work experience project. 

Work experience serves a useful'purpose in preparing high :>chool students 
for employment. The main requirements for success are an active **service" 
club prepared to find co-operative employers, and teaching personnel suffi- 
ciently interested to organize the scheme from the school end. Both of these 
requirements are available at present and whilst these conditions prevail it is 
recommended that the scheme be conducted once per term, ^ 

49. A more detaifed description of a similar approach used at Kent Street Senior 
High School in 1966 is to befdund in Education, July 19^6 (12), Work experience 
is supplemented in many scfiools by a programme of industrial visits to acquaint 
students w^h other activities \han those iii which they obtain work experience. 
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The Achievement Certificate Project 

50. Background. As already mentioned in Chapter 2«, one of. the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Inquiry, 1 962-63. was that "a research project involving 
a limited number of Government and independent secondary scTiools be carried 
out to assess the /practical implications of a cumulative certificate scheme'' 
(3>23). The recommendation arose out of discontent with the existing external 
examinations. The reasons for this discontent find the proposals advocated 
by some members'of the committee to replace the Junior Certificate by a Cumula- 
tive Certificat^^-«M:e to be found in Chapter^ 6 of the^ir report (3:19-23). Some 
misgivings^^^rc expTcs^ in submissions from the Teachers' Union, which 
favoured the retention of the Junior and Leaving Certificates as "external and 
impersonal measures of achievement" (3:22). Although the members of the 
Committee of Inquiry ''appreciated the educational advantage?" of the Cumula- 
tive Certificate proposals and expressed concern, over "the practical problems 
associated with introducing such a scheme into schools, the majority were in 
favour of abolishing the Junior Certificate altogether and replacing it with a 
certificate showing the student's cumulative. record of achievement" (3:22). A few 
members advocated an immediate change but others preferred a gradual change- 
over after a period of trial during which both forms of certification would be 
available. 

51. In 1964 the Cumulative Certificate Research Project was initiated in four 
Government secondary schools— Applecross Senior High, Bunbury^S^rrij^r High, 
Busselton Senior High and John Forrest High. In 1966 the name project 
was changed to "Achievement Certificate" to identify it with the name accepted- 
for the certificate to be awarded Vhen a student left school. The name "Cumula- 
tive Certificate" was not considered appropriate because it was the student's 
record that was cumulative not his certificate. Developments to date have been 
mainly in the areas of assessment and school organization. 

52. Assessment. Under the Achievement Certificate scheme as it now operates, 
the assessment of a student is based on a cumulative record of achieven^ent main^ 
tained in the school rather than being made as the result of a single, terminal, 
external examination. Because of this. Achievement Certific s may be ^warded 
whenever a student leaves school, not solely at the end of Third Year as is the case 
with the Junior Certificate. A standardized system of grading based on an equal 
interval scale in terms of achievement has been adopted. Students who perform 
in the top of a group taking a course are awarded As. the next 24";, B's, the 
next 38",, C's, the next 24% D's and the remaining 7% E's. The reference group is 
the total State population taking the subject but rfiany schools have found this 
interpretation difficult because adequate standardized tests have not been avail- 
able, in some schools the I.Q. distribution for the school has beeg used as a useful 
guide for grade distributions. Familiarity with Junior Certificate standards has 
been^elpfui to experienced teachers who have been able to equate 50% at the 
Junior level with the bottom cut-off for C passes. Some progress has been made 
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with effortS'U) help schools in this regard. In English, samples of written expression 
assessed as A, B. C. D and E at the end of First Year h^vc been made available to 
schools to serve as a reference standard, in Science, multiple forms of objective 
tests have been prepared for'^ome of the topics in First Year, and it is anticipated 
that all First ye^F^pic tests will be completed by the end of 1968 and for Second 
and Third Year by 1971. Unit tests ):overing a year's work are also planned. The 
•use of machine-scor^ablc answer sheets has facilitated not only the marking of 
these tests but also the statistical analysis of the results, including the determinatiort 
of itepi difficulty and reliability. ^ 

53: The Certificate, The Achievem^t Certificate awarded to a student records a 
more detailed account of a student's achievement than does his Junior Certificate. 
Figures la and lb sho\v Achievement Certificates awarded to two students whose 
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Junior Certificates were identical in that both shoNved passes in the same eight 
subjects. The Achievement Certificates show significant differences between the 
two students. Student A obtained 1 7 A's, 4 B's and2 C's, in his three years at school 
and is presuinatly a better student in general terms than Student B who obtained 
4 A*s, 13 B's and 6 C's. At the same time they show t|iat Student B perfortned better 
in the third linii m English. Within the Achievement- Certificate scheme a unit is 
defined as being a yea* > work in^ subject for the average student. As can be seen 
on the certificates, provision is made for more capable students to complete more 
\han three units. In practice this has not happened. 

54. School OrganizatioiL In maintaining cumulative records of student achieve- 
ment, schools have developed' hew* procedures for recording and reporting. 
Associated with the Achievement Certificate project also» there fias been a good 
de'al of experimentation in cross-setting. 
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55. The Regional Councils. At present all Government secondary schools except 
two have elected to become involved in the Achievemertt Certificate project. 
There arc six Regional Councils coinciding with the six secondary education > 
districts. Each Council is chaired by the District Superintendent (Secondary) and 
the other members are the principals of thf Achievement Certificate schools in 
the district. Each Regional Council supervises the Administration of the Achieve- 
ment Certificate in its region and may initiate recommendations to the Central 
Cpunci], which acts in an advisory capacity to the Director of Secondary Education. 

56. Thp Central Council. The Central Council comprises the following members 
and has the power to cu-opl other members: 

Director of Secondary Education (Chairman) 
Director of Special Services 
Superintendent of Curriculum 
Representative ^f the Teachers' Union 

A representative of each of the six Regional Councils (to be a principal) 
Representative of the Secondary Superintendents' Panel 
.Representative of Independent Schools 
Representative of Catholic Schools 
Executive Officer 
Secretary 

57. The Subject Syllabus Committees. The Central Council has appointed the 
following subject syllabus committees under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Curriculun\ who represents all syllabus committees on the Central Council: 
English; Mathematics, Science, Social Studies, Manual Arts, Home Science, Art 
and Foreign Languages. Each subject syllabus committee is composed as follows: 

Subject Superintendent (Chairman) 
Subject Curriculum Officer (Secretary) 
Superintendent of Curriculum 
Representative of Teaching Assistants 
Representative of High Scnool Certificate 
Representative of Secondary Teachers* College 
Representative of Teachers' Union 
Representative of Independent Schools 

These committees also have the power to co-opt, 

58. The responsibilities of each of these committees relate to the syllabus in the 
particuly subject including, specifically, evaluation procedures and such other 
matters as are referred to them by the Central Council. Recommendations of the 
subject syllabus committees are tried out experimentally in selected schools under 
the supervision of the Superintendent of Curriculum, but must be approved by 
the Central Council before being adopted generally and issued to schools. 

59. Progress to Date. Real progress has been made in assessment and school 
organization, but the potential advantages in relation to curricula and methods 
as envisaged in the Neal Report have not been realized to any appreciable extent. 
Students have continued to take the external examinations and, because of this, 
courses are still dominated by the requirements of the- Public Examination 
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Board syllabuses. It had been hoped that the Achievement Certificate proposals as 
stated in the Ncal Report would enable secondary education to be directed 
towards the implementation of the aims for secondary education as outlined in the 
1958 Report. Goodwin Watson states that, "If there is a discrepancy between the 
real objectives and the tests used to measure achievement, the latter will become 
the main influence upon choice of subject matter and method" (13:22). This 
statement is directly applicable to the kituation in Western Australia at present. 
This may not have been the case if >^ joint approach (Government and non- 
> Government) had been made to the Public Examinations Board for "the acceptance 
of the cumulative unit scheme as satisfying the Junior Certificate requirements" 
as rcconmiended in the Neal Re^rt (4:31). However, such an approach has been 
made recently and has been approved in principle by the Public Examinations 
Board. (See Appendix 8.) Other difficulties have also arisen in relation to the 
implementation of the original Achievement Certificate proposals. Major organiza- 
tional problems were encountered in relation to streaming students into course 
.groups when they had been progressing at different rates. Also, teachers have 
expressed concern at the ''greatly increased responsibilities for all staff members" 
(14:28). Another difficulty which arises, perhaps out of those stated above, is the 
limited involvement of non-Government schools in the project up to the present 
time. The latest prd'posals (Appendix 8) offer more promise and are discussed in 
Chapter 5. 
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60. We have re-examined the aims as outlined in the 1958 Report and find that 
by and large they retain their relevance today, however, we are disturbed t9 find 
that little prx)gress has been made in their implementation. We have identified two 
factors which cduld have contributed to this situ^ion. In the first ptace, the aims 
may be too generalized to serve as a guide to action for teachers concerned with 
specific subjects ; and secondly, high school teaching has continued to be dominated 
by the requirements of external examinations. The former point will bcexamined 
in Chapter 5, and a detailed study of the implications of the latter is to be found in 
Chapter 8 of this report. 

61. While, as we have already stated, we agree with much of the 1958 Report, 
it was directed towards the upper 85",, of the population and coB(cerned with only 
the first three years of secondary education. Also, significant developments 
affecting education have occurred during the last decade. These have included? in 
particular, a changing world of work and the explosion ov knowledge. Other 
factors recognized as of incre^^ed significance today are the impact of mass media r 
and the importance of mental health. Hence, we believe that thd time is opportune 
for the aims of secondary education to be restated as applicable to all students 
for the whole of their secondary schooling. 

I 

Education, Culture and Change ^ 

V 

62. The major purpose of education is the transmission of culture from -one 
generation to the next. A feature of our society is its mutability: we beneve this 
to be one of its* great strengths in that potential for change provides the possibility 
for improvement. This potential can only be realized if correct decisions are taken 
by citizens in our democratic society. The purpose of education then is not merely 
to transmit culture but to equip students for future decision-making which will 
improve society. This ability to make value judgments may be developed through 
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the study of our own and other societies. The potential danger that this may widen 
the range of tolerated behaviour and ide^s within our oWn society far enough to 
affect the consensus of values on which spcial control and integration must rest 
has been pointed) out by Professor Berndt as a risk we must take (15:12), The 
alternative, a citizenry ill-equipped for decision-making in democratic society, 
appears to us to*^ a graver danger. While accepting the desirability of a critical 
ilUilude towards established codes of social and personal behaviour, we recognize 
the in^iportance to society and hence to its individual members.of thle acceptance of ' 
established values. , 



The Chaltging World of Work 




63. Venn argues that "as a technological economy,expands the largest increase in 
jobs will occur in occupations that require the most education and training'' 
(16:18). The figures presented in Table 24 support his argument, in that since 1900 
in the United States there has been a substantial increase in the percentage of 

TABLE 24*,.^ < , ^ 

MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AS A PERCENTAGE OF \HE 
TOTAL LABOUR FORCt 



(U^nited States— Representative Years) 



Occupational Group 


% of Labour Force 


Median Years 
of Schooling 
(1^62) 


1900 1960 1975* 


Whiie-Collar Workers 
Professional and technical ' 
Managers and proprietors 
Clerical workers 
Sales personnel 


'4-3 6-6 11-2 T 14-2 
5-8 100 10-6 10-7 
30 12-4 14-7 16-2 
4-5 5-9 6 6 6 7 


' . .16-2 
12-5 
12-5 
12-5 


Total White-Collar Workers 


17-6 34-9 431 47-8 




Blue-Collar Workers 
Craftsmen and foremen 
Semi-skilled operatives 
Labourers 


10-5 ' 13-4 12-8 12-8 
12 8 21-2 18 0 16-3 
12-5 61 5-5, 4-3 


11-2 / 
10-1 ( 
89 \ 


Total Blue-Collar Workers 


35-8 40'7 36'3 33-4 




Service Workers 
Farm Workers 


. 9 0 104 12 5 14-3 
37-6 140 81 4-5 




Total 

, - _/ .- - -- - 


1000 1000 100 0 100 0 





Source: Grant Venn. Man. Bhunfmn ami ii /»rA (16 X and I5i *Prcdicied. 
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while-collar workers in the labour force and these are the jobs requiring 'most 
education. Skilled tradesmen and semi-skilled operators with their manipulative 
skills assumed dpmina:ncc in the. work force when steam and electric power took 
over from muscle power as a result of the industrial revolution. This group appears 
to have reached its highest proportion and has begun to decline, but the most 
drastic reductions have occurred in the number of jobs available for farm workers, 

64. Venn predicts a cpntinuation of present trends,* as automation supplants 
human mari*^lation and control of machines with electric control devices, and 
the use (\f high speed computers and data-processing equipment results in a 
revamping of office procedures. He states further that 

Within the blue-collar and white-collar groups similar trends are apparent. 
Within the blue-collar ranks, only the skilled and highly skilled craftsmen 
are expected to maintain their proportion in, the labour market, and in recent 
years the biggest employment gams within the white-collar area have been 
made by the most highly educated and skilled group (professional and technical 
/ workers). (16:7, 8.) 

65. Davies and Encel imvedrawB attention to the fact that ia Australia "the sttuiy 
of occupational stratification is greatly hampered by poor official statistics" 
(17:23). Nevertheless, they refer to the following. estimates made by Hughes and 
Rawson (1962); until 1947 dt least most of the changes jwere fairly small; the 
proportion of manual workers other than those in primary industry remained 
practically constant from 1921 to 1947 and the growth in the proportion of white- 
collar workers was relatively small and slow, Davies and Encel also noted the 
impact of post-war industrial development in Australia and found trends similar 
to those which had occurred somewhat earlier in the United States, the two most 
spectacular increases took place in the professional and technical group (from 
5- 1 % to 8 4 % of the work force) and in the administrative executive and managerial 
group (from 5-4 % to 7-0 %). 

66. Figures comparing the distribution of the workforce in Western Australia 
with the distribution for Australia as a whole are shown in Table 25. In 1961 there 
were rather more> workers employed in primary industry (Groups 4 and 5) and 
fewer craftsmen, prodyction-process workers and labourers (Group 7/8) in W. A., 
but otherwise the distributions are very similar. The increase in the percentage of 
white-collar workers in the W.A. workforce (Groups 0-3) from 35-3 to 37 0 
between 1961 and 1966 shows a continuation of the trend noted earlier. To some 
extent the increase in three of the groups involve has been offset by a decrease in 
the administration, executive and. managerial category. Since the present per- 
centage of white-collar workers is still less than the U.S. figures of 43- 1% for 
1961, it seems likely that the present trend will continue. Similarly, the percentage 
of workers engaged in farming, mining, etc. (Groupa^, 6) continues to fall, the 
present figure for W.A. Being of the same order as it \^ in the U.S. in 1947. The 
percentage of ^craftsmen and process workers in W.A. appears to have stabilized 
at 31-4^, which is somewhat less than the Australian (36-4%— 1960)^and U.S. 
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(36-0%— 1961) figures. The trend towards an increasing percentage of persons 
engaged in service, sport and recreation activities which is evident in the U.S. is 
also evident in NV.A. 

67. These changes in the world of work which appear to be occurring at an ever- 
increasing rate in W.A. have significant implications for education. As our 
technological economy continues to expand, we must anticipate an ever-increa;iing 
need for skilled manpower requiring considerable education and a decline in the 
employment opportunities for the unskilled. 



[ TABLE 25 

-OCCUPATIONS AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE WORKFORCE 
(W.A.. 1961, 1966 AND AUSTRALIA 1961) . 



Occupational Group 


Australia 
1961 


Western Australia 


1961 


1966 


0 Professional, technical and related workers 


8-4 


8-3 


9-2 


t Administrative, executive and rnHnagcnal 


7*0 


6^ 


5-8 


2 Clerical workers 


130 ' 


12-5 


140 


3 Sales workers 


7-6 


7-9' 


80 


.4 Farmers, fishermen, etc. 


111 


14-9 


131, 


5 Miners, quarrymen, etc. 


0-8 


1-8 


1-4 


6 Workers in transport and communiciations 


6-4 


7! 


6-7 


7 Craftsmen, production-process workjers. 


36-4 


31-4 


,31-4 


labourers, n.e.c. 






8 Service, sport and recreation . 


70 


7-7 V 


8 -3' . 


10 Armed Services, enlistefi personnel 


10 


0-8 \ 


\ ^'^ 


1 1 Inadequately described or unstated 


1-3 


10 


\l-4 • 




1000 


1000 


1000 


Sources Census ol the C ommonwcailh ot Australia. (IH). Western 


Australian 


\ ear book. 



196K (19) 

The Explosion of Knowledge 

68. The production of abundant food by a small percentage of the work force 
has enabled societies to devote more resources to study and research. This has 
resulted in a tremendous increase in man's knowledge, which appears to be grow- 
ing exponentially and is commonly referred to as "the explosion of knowledge". 
This growth of knowledge is of great significance to education, concerned as it is 
with the transmission of knowledge from* one generating to the next. In the first 
place, educators are concerned with what to teach now that there is so' much that 
could be taught. Further, they are able to take advantage of the increasing informa- 
tion which 15 becoming available on the nature of adolescence and the process of 
learning. 
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69. The* Committee has bten fortunate to have available to it- two particularly 
useful documents. The first (20) was prepared by Mr L. Pond (at the time Senior 
Lecturer in Psychology at Clareraont Teachers' College) and is a statement of 
what is known of the nature of mental abilities, the process of learning and the 
needs of school children. The second (21) was prepared at ihe request of the 
Committee by Dr K. Wheeler (Reader in Education at the University of 
Western Australia), and is an up-to-date account of what is known of, the nature 
of adolescence and the problems to be faced by the youth of Western Australia. 
Summaries of these papers have -been included as appendixes of this report for 
the information of the reader. However, we strongly recommend the study of the 
full texts of each paper to all teachers and others who^are interested in under- 
standing the problems of adolescence and the learning process. Full notice has 
been taken of the evidence available in these documents and implications to be 
derived from them have been taken into account in the' formulation of the state- 
ment of aims which follows, and in draTting other recomncfendations. 

The Alms of Education 

70. The relatively recent appearance of a number of signifi^nt publications 
related to educational aims (22, 23, 24, 25, 26) evidences an increasing awareness 
among.educators of their importance. This r -H* ns a growing realization that the 
question, ''Why are \^e educating children?" needs to be answered before the 
questions, "What is to be tatfght?" and "How?" can be meaningfully approached. 
Also, any evaluation of the Effectiveness of educational practices can only be made 
in terms of the aims, and thiVjs not possible unless these have been identified. 

71. Kearney's report on primary school objectives (22) has been used by the 
Departmental primary school syllabus committees -in formulating the objectives 
of specific subjects. The companion edition prepared later by French and his 
associates (23), although not directly applicable to Western Australia, has served 
as a useful frame of reference for the statement of aims which follows. We believe 
that these aims apply to education generally efnd any specificity to secondary 
education depends on the stage of development which has been reached by 
particular children. 

72. Aims can be stated at many levels. The following statement taken from the 
1958 Report represents the aims of education at the top or most generalized level. 

The basic aim ... is to provide the opportunity for girls and boys to 
develop as individuals and citizens whose attitudes and attamnjents Enable 
them to live full lives, to contribute to society and to obtain employment 
satisfactory to themselves and their employers (2:6). 

At this level of generalization there is little room for disagreement. While this 
statement is significant and useful as the criterion for evaluating more detailed 
statements, it must be recognized that it does not provide classroom teachers with 
a useful guide to action. 
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73. The following more detailed statement of aims is presented not so much a5^a 
guide for teachers but as a set of criteria which may be used by subject syllabus 
committees in establishing behavioural objectives which in themselves should be 
suflSciently detailed to be useful for classroorn teachers. No attempt is made at 
this stage to establish the relative importance of these aims for secondary «:hooling 
as distinct from the totSil education of the child by all agencies. 

74. Inteiiectual Deveiopment' Education should promote the student'kintellectual 
development by helpir^him ♦ * 

(i) to improve techniques of communication; 

(ii) to consolidate basic skills and to develop study skills: ^ ,^ 
(iji). to develop the elements of logical thinking and problem solving; 
(iv) to develop interest in the pursyit of knowledge; anti 

' (v) to develop appreciation and taste. 

75. Integration into Society. Education should contribute to the student's integra- 
tion into society by helping him 

(i) to understand Australian society including its cultural, social and political 
traditions and the role of the individual, the family and other small 
groups; 

(ii) to recognize the rights and responsibilities of individuals and groups in 
relation to other individuals and groups, and in relation to society and 
to the State; 




Plate 7 ' ^ ^ 

These students ate learning to participate in group discussions. This is pne way in which the school 
helps students to become integrated into society (paragraph 75). ( ^ 
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^, Plate 8 

These girls ^y-e learning to participate in and enjoy aesthetic and afrtistic activities (paragraph 75). 




Piate 9 

These boy^ are engaged in varioust^physical activities associated with their course in health ant 
physical education. Schools need to become increasingly concerned with mental as well as physical 
health (paragraph 76)> 
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(iii) to recognize the role and significance of industrialization, technology 
and science in modifying society; 

(iv) to rcfcognize the agencies which mould public opinion Und identify the 
methods they employ ; , 

(v) to participate adequately in group discussion; 

(vi) to participate in and enjoy aesthetic and artistic activities; 

(vii) to develop cultural background through reading and participating in 
other appropriate activities, and by a variety of forms of self-expression; 
and 

(viii) to interpret current events and conditions in their historical and cultural 
perspective. 

76. Physical and Mental Health. Education should promote the student's physical 
^ and mental health by helping him 

(i) to understand and control his body and emotions; 

(ii) to follow accepted health and safety practices; 

(iii) to cultivate recreational interests arid to foster a continuing concern for 
personal fitness; 

(iv) to appreciate and support the services of health and safety authorities; and 

(v) to recognize health as a worJd-wide problem, 

77. Economic Competence. Education should assist the student to become 
economically competent by helping him 

(i) to explore interests, develop abilities and receive a sufficient range of 
* experiences to make a wise choice of future employment and career; 

(ii) to understand something of the functionirtg of the economic system 
including the pressures directed at consumers; 

(iii) to devefop competency in handling personal financial matters; and 

(iv) to appreciate measures designed to conserve humanand natural resources. 

78. Emotional and Spiritual Growth. Education should help the student 
^ (i) to move towards emotional maturity; 

(ii) to assimilate moral principles and to develop modes of behaviour in 
accordance with these principles; 

(iii) to develop sympathetic understanding of other individuals and groups, 
including the other sex and other age groups and to recognize health and 
economic welfare as world-wide problems in \yhich human beings are 
interdependent; and 

(iv) to participate in and appreciate constructive corporate experiences. 

The Role of the School 

79. Recently an investigation-was conducted in Tasmania to determine the public 
perception of the role of the school. Since no similar investigation has ever been 
conducted in Western Australia, and since there is every reason to expect attitudes 
towards education in W.A. woold be similar to those in Tasmania, we consider 
the findings are worth noting. The public response to the questionnaire was dis- 
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appointing in that only 25% of the random sample responded. However, returns 
from teachers (80%), parents and friends (63%) and community groups (48%) 
were more encouraging and the authors cxprc^sed'the belief that the findings were 
derived from a much wider view than that normally expressed by influential 
minority groups. They reported that - 

There is no doubt that the public sees the school as having very wide and 
very considerable responsibility for the total development of the child. The 
respondents gave the school a greater share of the responsibility than all other 
social institutions combined. This balance was seen as applying to all except 
the areas of spiritual growth and physical growth. . . . Clearly the school must 
be concerned with-the intellectual development of the child, it must spendjhe 
most time on this area, and it must accept most of the responsibility for the 
total growth in this area. No one area emerged as clearly second in importance 
to intellectual development. Moral, aesthetic and social growth are seen as of 
approximately equal importance overall. Physical growth came out as beirtg^ 
of the second least importance and spiritual growth of least importance for 
the school on all three criteria. 

The variation in opinion between various sub-sarriples, although significant 
in some instances was, in general, not very marked (27:74). 

% 

80, The Tasmanian findings arc in accord with our own view that notwithstanding 
the influence of competing agencies and the limits associated with the length of 
the school day, secondary schooling is particularly significant irfthe total education 
of the individual, especially in these times of rapid change. Nevertheless, parents 
and the community generally have a major responsibility in education, particularly 
in the moral and Spiritual areas which cannot be delegated entirely to the schools. 
However, we recognize the need for compensatory education for the disadvan- 
taged. The school shoOld supplement for some children the inadequate and perhaps 
detrimental influences of poor homes and environments. For this reason more 
expenditure of resources- in the lower socio-economic areas of our community is 
justifiable. 

Recommendfltions 

# Education by aD agencies should promote an individuates intellectual 
development, integration into society, physical and mental health, economic 
competence and spiritual and emotional growth (paragraphs 72-78). 

# The purpQse of education is not merely to transmit culture but to equip 
'[Students for future decision-making with a view to the improvement of society 

(paragraph 62). 

# ^Secondary schooling is particularly significant in the total education of the 
individual but parents and the commiuiity generally must also accept major 
responsibilities especially in the moral and spiritual areas. The schoori^ prime 
responsibility lies in the area of intellectual development. The school should 
also supplement for some children the inadequate and perhaps detrimental 
influences of poor homes and environments (ifamgraph 80). 
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• All students should be encouraged to obtain as mucfa education as possible 
for the following reasons: 

(i) the functioning of our democratic society depends on a well-educated 
citizenry (paragraph 62); 

(ii) there is much more knowledge to be learnt, and the frontiers of Imowledge 
need to be expanded (paragraph 68); 

(iii) the continued expapsion of our technologically based economy is likely 
to depend upm the availability of skilled manpower (paragraphs 63-67); 

(iv) employment opportunities for individuals can be expected. to depend to 
an ever-increasfang extent on their level of education (paragraphs 63-67); 
and 

(v) participation b creative and artistic activities can develop a cultural 
background which«wiO enable a person to lead a fuller and more satisfying 
life. 
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J COURSES OF STUDY ^ 



81. Seconilary schools contribute to the achieyement of the aims of education 
thrcojgh appropriate courses of study. There are probably many courses through 
which the aims could be implemented and it is not our intention to specify one ^ 
course which all schools would be required td^follow. However, there are certain 
basic principles to be derived from, our knowledge of child development the 
process of learning and the nature of society which we believe should W a^ature 
of all courses of study. Within this framework, pchools should be encouraged 

to design their own courses, or adapt other courses, to suit the particular needs of 
' their students) < / 

Aims ' ^ 

82. The aims stated in Chapter 4 were designed for all students in WesCf^n Australia 
and, while taking into account the needs of*the individual and of society, they are 
sufficiently general not to be too restrictive on schools. Hence, we believe that all 
schools should design their courses to achieve these aims. Th^esponsibilities 
assumed in certain areas will vary^from school to school, and in jwticular between 
Government and non-Government j^chools. For example, non-Government 
schools accept direct rcspon^ilities for sectarian religious instruction, whereas 
any religious instruction providejJ by teachers in Government schools must be' 
general and non-sectarian.' 

Reconunendation 

All school courses should be designed to achieve the aims of education as 
presented in Chapter 4 of this report. 

83. Behavioural Objectives for the Subjects. As already stated, we believe that, to 
some extent at least, the very limited implementation of the aims stated in the 1958 
Report can be attributed to the fact that they do not locate a^eas of responsibility 

'The Education Act makes provision for one period a week to be devoted to special religious instruc- 
tion given by appravcd representatives of denominational churches. This instruction may be sectarian " 
but students can be excluded at parental request. 
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for each subject, nor arc they sufficiently specific to serve as a guide to action. In 
formulating the aims stated in Chapter 4. we adopted the holistic approach of 
looking at the total needs of the mdividual. We considered this approach to be 
appropriate at this level because it focuses attention on our concern with the total 
development of integrated persons. We could have continued along the same lines 
and made the aims more specific by describing desirable objectives in behavioural 
terhis as was done by French and his associates- However, we did not persevere 
in this direction because we do not believe it adequately locates spheres of responsi- 
bility for teachers, and al^o because it does not take advantage of expert knowledge. 

84. Our traditional approach to the problem of the growth of knowledge has 
been for people to specialize in subject areas and for teaching and learning to be 
organized along these lines. The artificiality of sharp subject divisions is recog- 
V nized but specialization does allow for expertise. We believe that advantage 
should be taken of the expert knowledge of specialist teachers in identifying 
behavioural objectives for each subject. These aims would then be classified so as 
to be directly applicable to the teach^g of subjects as it occurs in our schools. In 
Ihis^ay aims should become more/Qian "expressions of benevolent aspiration . . . 
which may have a rather tenuous relationship to educational practices . . 
(28:186). 

85. Statements of educational objectives such as those recently prepared by the 
Australian Council for Educational Research in relation to the objectives being 
tested in the Commonwealth Secondary Scholarship Examination are rhore useful 
than most statements of aims in that they are more behavioural. We would sub- 
scribe to the view that these aims are worth while and consistent with our overall 
philosophy of education, but consider them to be inadequate in that, as must be 
expected, they are restricted to that which is externally examinable. Nevertheless, 
we would recommend these statements as worthy of serious consideration by 
subject committees. As.menti(^ned previously (paragraph 59), the procedures used 
to measure achievement exert a dominating influence on what is taught and how 
it is to be taught. For this reason it is important .that the evaluation of students 
should not be restricted to the cognitive domain (e.g., understanding of factors 
influencing climate) because th^ is most readily Assessed, Progress made in the 
afl^ective domain (e.g., the appreciation of literature) should also be assessed, even 
if these assessments are necessarily subjective and have limited reliability. 

Reco'irnnendation 

Objectives for each of the subjects taught in secondary schools should be 
formulated and stated in behavioural terms and the evaluation of students 
should be made in terms of all of these objectives. 

86. Co-ordination of Subjects, There remains a problem of co-ordination. The 
specification of aims by subject committees could result in the neglect of certain 
areas which we have identified as being important^^gind duplication due to unneces- 
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sary overlap between the spheres of responsibility claimed for particular subjects. 
We believe that school authorities should take appropriate action to see that 
subject aims area)nsistent with the overall aims of education, and that all these 
aims are adequateK incorporated in the ^mi of the aims of specific subjects. which 
comprise a school/curriculum. To facilitate the co-ordination of these aims we 
consider that they should be classified according to some taxonomy possibly that 
of Bloom, Krathwohl and others (24, 25). 

87. In formulating their aims, subject committees should be concerned with the 
contribution their subject can make to the overall aims of secondary education 
but should focus attention on any unique function served. Full account should be 
taken of what if known of the nature of adolescence and the psychology of learn- 
ing in general. In particular, these committees should investigate the more specific 
research evidence in relation to the teaching of their subjects. 

88. The achievement of educational aims ultimately depends upon the behaviour 
of teachers in classrooms. The appointment of subject senior masters tends to 
make schools subject ori,entcd rather than purpose oriented. The efforts of specialist 
teachers within schools need to be co-ordinated and we see this as the responsibility 
of the headmasters who should see that the work of subject teachers is integrated 
to provide their students with a well rounded education. Headmasters should be 
particularly careful to see that aims such as those listed under **Emotional and 
Spiritual Growth" (paragraph 78) are not neglected. 

4 - 

Recommendation 

School authorities should be al^rt to the need for subject syllabuses to be 
co-ordinated into a total curriculum which will satisfy the needs of individuals 
and of society. 



Individual Differences 

89. Most students want to succeed at school (30) and are worried or depressed if 
they do not perform reasonably well in most fields, which almost invariably 
means' passing exams (31). According to Wheeler, 

The work of Hcbb aod Piaeet suggests that one desirable feature of the 
school environment is that it should keep the tasks set the student just suffi- 
ciently ahe^ of his capacity to stretch him to the utmost (21 ;81). 

Pond has also drawn attention to the student's need for achievement (Appendix 
10:17) and in addition has emphasized the fact that there is a wide variability in 
student ability. These individual differences coupled with the student's need for a 
sense of aehieveraent mean that courses must be differentiated according to student 
ability. Ways in which this differentiation may be effected are discussed in Chapter 6 
which deals with school organization. 
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Plate 10 t> 

This is a typicaJ gr<jup of First Year high school students. Although of approximately the same age, 
ihcy differ markedly in their physical characteristics. This is also true of their mental abilities, and 
school courses should be differentiated to take this into account (paraeraph 89). 



o 

Recommendation 

Courses in secondary schools shoiil^ be differentiated according to student 
ability to enable all students to experience challenge and success to the greatest 
extent possible. ^ * 

The Importance of Prior Learning 

90, Many of the Piaget replication studies show that both the child's experience 
and the education he has received influence his attainment of the stages of mental 
development (Appendix 10:9-10). This point emphasizes the importance of the 
consolidation of one stage before proceeding with the next. For example^ according 
to Piaget the **Stage of Concrete Operations" is followed at approximately twelve 
by the "Stage of Formal Operations". To assume that all children entering secon- 
dary schools can think in terms of propositions* instead of dealing with objects 
would be a mistake. Some children will be in advance of their age piers arable to 
deal with such abstractions in primary schools, while for others it woulOr'jaill be 
necessary to consolidate at the "Stage of Concrete Operations", rather than to 
atteiTipt the programme designed for the average student. It seems appropriate 

•^For example: able to handle traditional geometry involving axwms and a system of deductive logic. 
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here to note Pond's warning that '^educationalists should be slow to attribute poor 
forms of behaviour to lack of intelligence. The first thing to look for is a lack of 
information, a lack of skills and poor training in information processing" (20:14). 

Recouunendation 

The secondary school curriculum should not be regarded as separate and 
distinct from the primary school curriculum but rather should consolidate and 
build upon it. ^ 

Curriculum Content 

91. As a result of the "explosion of knowledge" (see paragraphs 68-69), there is 
so much knowledge becoming available to be taught that we must become pro- 
gressively more Selective in deciding what should be placed in school curricula, 

92. Retention.^actual information is rapidly forgotten unless it is/'over-lcarnt" 
(Appendix 10:11), Over-learning is very time consuming and only a limited amount 
of material could receive this treatment in schools. Since factual information can 
be obtained from reference sources, what is required to be learnt should be res- 
tricted to that which is particularly useful and promotes efficiency (e.g., the basic 
number facts). Because of their relative permanence, schools should focus their 
attention on fhe understanding of major gener^iizations, attitudes and methods 
of work. Pond indicates that * ' , 

Material which. is meaningful, significant^ interesting, connected, Irganized' 
and well understood is retained better, especially if relationships and applica- 
tions are "brought out" in teaching and the material thoroughly understood 
ind learned in the first place (22:23), 

Recommendation 

Schools should emphasize the 'understanding and use of infontiatibn rather 
than its memorization. 

93. Learning to Learn. The evidence provided by Harlow and others that intelligent 
behaviour can be learnt through abundant problen^-solving experience suggests 
that students- should be provided with ample opportunities for this type of 
experience (Appendix 10:4). The value of this "learning how to learn" phenomenon 
is indicated by Traverses statement that it "represents a rather peiananent kind of 
learning and is manifest for long periods after practice has stopped" (32:206), 
Pond states that 

^ intelligent behaviour is to an appreciable degree the outcome of experience 
and education; which ^cans that by enlightened procedures it is possible to 
build in '^intelligence" to a degree which will significantly influence the child's 
mental functioning. 
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and further that - ' . .. ^ 

more thought must be given to the nature of learning activities which will not 
only increase the pupiKs knowledge but will also increase his capacity to solve 
problems, to plan, to organize, design and control^ in short to cope with life's 
problems in an intelligent manner (20:1 1 ). ^✓^^ 

Within a class the emphasis should be upon student learning rather than upon 
the teacher's teaching. There should be less oral information giving to class ' 
groups and there should be more ^rnphasis on individual assignments and small 
group work. While we may be uncertain as to what infonnation is most important 
for today's students in the world of tomorrow, one thing about which we can be 
certain is that they will need to know how to learn. Pond identified the following 
implication from his study of how learning occurs: 

Learning is akin to thinking and the present trend is towards types of learning 
which involve thought. . . . Learning involved activity, in that response is an 
' essential part of the process. The most valuable activity is mer^al activity 
which makes some real demand upon problem solving behaviours. . . . 
Learning should be meaningful, significant, easy enough to be interesting, 
hard enough to promote real effort, connected, related to the child's social 
^ background and have built-in intrinsic rewards (20:28-29). 
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Recommendation 4 - . ^ 

Sclioois stiould give iiigh priority to teacliing students liow to learn and should 
emphasize student learning rather than the teacher's teaching. Students should 
be actively bvolved inf the learning process, and this activity should include, in 
particular, tliinking, responding and bebg rewarded. 

94. Transfer. All teaching is based on the assumption that what is learnt in school 
will influence subsequent behaviour in a variely of situations. Skill in the writing 
of English is not taught primarily so that the student will produce better written 
expression in school, but so that he will be able to prepare,all kinds of effective 
written communications in his later daily life^ It is a'ssafned that there will be a 
**transfcr of training'' from the learning at school to the life situation. Early studies 
such as those by Thorndike showed that this transfer is not automatic and complete. 
More recent studies have shown that material can be taught in such a way as to 
facilitate transfer. Th^e content material of school learning should resemble as 
closely as possible that used in life situations. Material should be included for its 
utility either for work or leisure and should not be included simply for some 
hypothetical training value. The responses or behavioural outcomes and stan- 
dards of performance required in school should closely resemble thase required in 
life situations; the emphasis should be on actively tackling real probfems rather 
than on passive learning. The application of knowledge and skills should be 
deliberately taught as an essential part of the process of learning (Appendix 10:12). 

Recommendation 

The material of school courses should be significant in life situations and it 
should be taugiit m such a way as to facilitate transfer. 

Interest and« Anxiety 

95. High anxiety leads to high achievement on comparatively simple routine 
tasks, but to low achievement on more difficult problem-solving tasks. Since, as 
already indicated, we are convinced that the emphasisln education should be on 
thinking and problem solving, we believe that high anxiety situations should be 
guarded against in schools (Appendix 10:16). 

Recommendation 

Teaching should aim to establish interest in the subject being studied and 
learning should go forward in conditions of low anxiety. 

Creativity 

96. In the world today we face many problems which no one has yet solved. The 
solution of these problems will depend on some original thiitking or creativity. 
Creativity is also important to individuals in solving problems new to them and 
in the satisfaction that it provides. Over-emphasis on conformity, strictness, the 
accumulation of factual information, drills and dependency reduce creativity 
and hence should be avoided (Appendix 10:8). 
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Recommendation 

Schools should foster creativity by allowing students freedom to exercise 
some independence *and originality. 

Pastoral Care and Moral Education 

97. Peer group pressures have always err\erged during adolescence to challenge 
adult standards, but these pressures are exacerbated today by a numbei^f changes 
in contemporary society: mass media are ^xerting an increasing emphasis on 
adolescent wants, attitudes and behaviour;' adolescence is being prolonged by 
the' need for more schooling; and, the increased m.obili^ provided by modern • 
transport gives adolescents a greater measure of immunity from adult direction. 

It is reassuring- to note that there is no great divergence between the values of 
adolescents and those of their parents, but it is important to recognize that the 
process of transition ^from childhood .to adulthood is successfully accomplished 
only with some social strain and individual maladjustment (Appendix 9).~ 

98. Parents and schools should exert a stabilizing influence on youth, facing the 
problems associated with uncertainty. The challenge presented by youtli cannot 
be ignored. Their arguments should be listened to and antswered, and any injustices 
uncovered should be rectified. To quote Wheeler, 

If we wish to foster co-operation and true morality, is distinct from the 
morality of constraint, it will be necessary to modify authoritarian, teacher- 
dominated situations where the student's sole responsibility is to do what he- 
is told and keep the rules jtst he- be punished (21 : 83). 

The important implication here for school^ in pTarticular is that there is an increas- 
ing need for students to be provided with guidance and the opportunity to 
contribute to their owri developmertt. 

99. One way in which stuii^ts-^an contribute to their own development is by 
participating in discUssi^fs on controversial issues, including such topics as those 
bearing on religion and se\. However, the parents' rights and wishes in these 
matters should not be disregarded. Basic factual information should be provided 
by schools except wherer individual parents specifically request exemption. The 
moral issues involved sf^ould be discussed under the direction of competent 
teachers who would be responsible to see -that all points of view are advanced" 
but none advocated which is not acceptable to the community as a whole. Here 

-again the par'ents' right to exclude children from these discussions should be 
preserved. Specific details of what should be taught or discussed, and when, * 
should be 'worked out by appropriate syllabus committees. Sex education could 
well come in the ambit of a health education syllabus Committee and religion 
could be the province of a social studies committee, or special committees could 
be constituted for either or both. 

100. It is undoubtedly Irue that no influence can replace that of a good home 
\vhere iQve and harmony abide and intelligent guidance is present. The Church. 

' too, seeks to promote the child's best Spiritual and overall development in a special 
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and significant way. In current society, however, with so many homes where both 
parents go to work, where many children arc unsupervised for an appreciable 
time after school, and where many homes seeni to be affected by^ diversity of „ 
factors harmful to children, the school must assume more and more responsibility 
in the field of character training. 

101. The first essential to success in fu/thcring the best development, of what 
may be described, as the '"intangibles" in education is a conviction by the teacher 
of the(r importance. Teachers individually and collectively as a team in a school 
need to utilize to the full any opportunities which arise. A very considerable 
difficulty centres around the fact that probably the most effective jweans in the 
school situation for developing character pWntial are incidental means. Ncverthe- ^ 
less, certain subjects lend themselves to tile discussion of moral issues more so 
than others. For example,- in the study of literature many such opportunities 
would present themselves. There is no evidence that exhortation and moralizing 
by teachers and the learning of rules have any discernible effect in prx)ducing moral 
conduct, 

102. MoraJ education should be treated as an integral part of all school activities. 
No teacher can regard himself as merely an instructor in a subject field, but must 
accept moral education as a concomitant responsibility in all his relationships wijh 
students. Since it is the responsibility of all teachers and not the specific responsi- 
bility of specialists, there is a danger that moral education may not receive adequate 
attention. In the subject areas, comniittees will draft syllabuses and as their first 
task they should identify their objectives, or what it is they are trying to do. The 
aim^uof moral education also n^ to be identified and, because of their importance, 
we have decided to elaborate our ain\s in this area by attempting to identify the 
moral value;,s upon which our society rests and which must be understood and 
accepted by all citizens. - 

103. Moral Values. The individual should enjoy personal freedom, in so far as it 
does not interfere with the rights of others, and equality of opportunity with no 
discrimination because of race, nationality, religion, financial status, social class 
or sex. Personal freedom should include freedon^ of thought and expression, 
freedom from physical restraints and freedom to worship as oqe pleases, including 
the right not to worship. Everyone should be able to pursue the satisfaction of his 
needs-according to his own wishes, providing he doe's not interfere wrth the rights 
of others. All should be encouraged to help others and to co-operate with them to 
contribute to group welfare. 

104. Some restrictions must be placed on individuals for their own protectid'n and 
for the ptotectioti o£ the rights of others. Individuals must have respect for life 
and heialth, property, honesty and truth, and should abhor homicide, personal 
injury, wanton destruction, wasting time or other resources, cheating and lying. 
Individuals must also have respect for those authorities which have been established 
to protect the rights of individuals and the common good and should obey their 
ordinances. Those with such authority, including parents^/school teathers and law 
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enforcement agencies, need to recognize the responsibilities which should be 
associated with authority. At times our actions must be guided by what represents 
the greatest good for the' greatest mj^mber, but any unnecessary restraints on 
individual freedom should always be guarded against. The right of the individual 
(or of minority groups) to defend himself when necessary against injury or injustice 
must always be recognized as an'lnalienable right. While the rulings of authorities 
should be accepted, criticism must be tolerated, and changes made where laws are 
found to be unjust or unnecessary in terms of individual freedom and the common 
good. 

% Recooimendations- 

• Secondary schools should provide students with pastoral care and the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to thefa^ own development. There is a need for gui^ce and 
counselling particularly in relation to such controversial issues "ibs the moral 
aspects of sex and religion. 

•All teachers must accept the inculcation of the moral values upon which our 
society rests as a concomitant responsibility in all their relationships with children,^ 
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Religion and Education # 

105, The role of Government schools in relation to religious education poses 
special problems. The Teachers' Union h >s expressed its concern over the effective- 
ness of special religious instruction in schools (27), and general religious instruction 
is only proved in a few secondary schools. We favour the new approach which is 
beinS consi^^ lor introduction with the Achievement Certificate proposals for 
1969. The personnel resources of the churches would be concentrated on making 
* "better provisions for Special Religious Instruction for students in, First Year. 
In subsequent year^ the schools would offer a religious education course as a 
two-period option for students electing to take it and taught by teachers wishing 
cXo specialize in this area. The course would cove^ a ^syllabus drafted by a committee 
appointed for the purpose and approved by the various churc\i authorities. In 
addition, comparative religion should be included as a part of the social studies 
course arid varying viewpoints of different religions in relation to controversial 
issues could be^^gussed as part 6f pastoral care. 

Recommendation > 

The present arrangements for religious education in Government secondary 
schools should be modified. Church^authorities should Concentrate their resources 
on Special Religious Instruction in First Year and in subsequent years iheligious 
education shoufd be made available as an optional subject to be taught by specialist 
• teachere. . ^ / 
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Specialization 

/ Lp6. At the presient tlfhe in this State students must make early decisions in 
^relation to school courses, which limit their later career opportunities. For 
example, at the end of First Year, thirteen-year-olds have to decide whetl^r or 
nQt they will study Science B (or Physics and Chemistry in some non-Government 
schools): Not only is this subject or. its equivalent an entry requirement for some 
occupations, but also it is virtually a pre-requisite for the study of Physjcs^r 
Chemistry in Years ^"^nd 5. At the end <?f Third Year, fifteen-year-olds have to 
decide on areas of specialization such as history, geography, economics, physics, 
chemistry, biology and mathematics. A typical top academic course in Fifth Year 
would be: English, Mathematics II, Mathematics III, Physics, Chemistry, French. 
A. student following this course is no longer obtaining a broad general education-; 
areas of stady such as biology, geography and history are completely neglected. 
Another student may elect a course such as the following: English, French, 
German, History, Geography, Biology. ThiscouVse is not only restrictive' in t^rms 
of general education but seriously linaitjng in terms of opportunities for later study 
or future careers. Whereas ^ student following the first course may still study 
biology or Sny sOcial science at the\jniversity, a student following the latter course 
could not" undertake any university course involving mathematics or physical 
science. * / 

107. Early specialization by students is also causing a jgood deal of Ooncern in the 
United Kingdom. The Vice-thancellor of^the Univers^ity of Lancaster{ Mr Carter), 
in arguing that the English Sixth Forms aTe4oo 4strictive,_stated : *The newer 
universities find themselves having deliberately to broaden the kind' of education 
provided in schools^ (34). Carter was participating in a conference on education 
problems concerned with transition from school to university held at Cambridge 
Univcr3ity in September, 1967, where it was agreed that *'<he objective, crucial for 

, science and technology, is a broadening of the curriculum.- We believe that it is an 
educational must that the ^e of choice shAuld be delayed as long as possible." 
Sir Neville' Mott, Professor of Physics at Cai^bridge, stated that/'nobody denies 
that a broad curriculum is educationally desirable'' (35).^ 

108. In 1'965 in Great Britain a committee was set up under Dr ^. S. Dainton, 
Vice-Chancellor of Nottingham University, to examine the .flow of candidates in^ 
science and technology int6 higher education. The Dainton |leport contains the 
following pertinent recommendations: 

' v --^ V. ' ' , - • • 

There should be a broa^l span <•)( studies in the sixth forms of schools, and, 
irreversible decisions for or against science, engi»eering and- technology 
should be postponed as late as possible. * 

Normally, all-pupils should study mathematics until they leave school; the 
teaching of mathematics should show the effects of associating mathematical 
thinking with* other studies, such as experimental or engineering sciences, 
or with economics. ' . - \ 

Breadth, humanity and up-to-datedness must be mfused into the science 
curriculum and its teaching (36). ^' * ■ ' 
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109. We can find no good reason for early subject specialization by students in 
Western Australia and believe that secondary schools should concentrate on 
providing students with a broad general education which will help them to become 
intelligent citizens and also serve as a sound basis for fjurthcr education in whatever 
area a student elects to proceed. We interpret a "broad general education'Vas one 
directed towards the aims of education as outlined in Chapter 4. The subjects 
English, health and physical education, mathematics, science and social studies 
are regarded as central to any sucH programme. Foreign languages, art,, music, 
manual arts, hojjie economics and other subjects should be made available on an 
elective ba^is as they fulfil a vital need in providing for individual interests and 
capacities, while at the ,same time contributing to general education. The more 
general education a person has, the more cultivaPted he is likely to be, the broader 
is his choice of future occupation and the more adaptable he could become to 
changing work conditions (see* paragraphs 63-67). 

Recommcndatibn » ^ 

Students should not ha(Ve to make early decisions in relation to courses wliicli 
could limit their outlook and their future career opportunities. 




Plate 12 

Science is one of the core subjects (the others being English, mathematics and social studies) Which, 
together with* health and physical , education, are regarded as central to any course of secondary 
education (paragraph 109). ^ ' ' 
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Plate 13 

Art is one of the subjects which should be made available on an elective basis in sccondaryschools. 
It^providcs for individual interest and talent, and at the same tim^contnbutcs to general education 
(paragraph 109), * 



The Achievement Certificate Proposals 

110. The proposed courses of study submitted by the Achievement Certificate 
Council (Appendix 8:7-1 l)h^ve been closely examined and we are satisfied that in 
general terms they are in keeping with the prinjciples described above. We see many 
advantages in these proposals when the^are Compared with the present situation 
and would offer the following comments. ^ 

111. The cou^aes.are such as to have potential for the achievement of the aims of 
education as presented in Chapter 4 of this report. The objectives for each subject 
have already been or are being formulated by subject syllabus 'committees and 
there is a firm commitment by all irivolved that evaluation of students should be 
made in terms of all these objectives. It is to be hoped that the school authorities 
will make every effort to see that the subject syllabuses are co-ordinated into an 
effective total curriculum. The very title '^Achievement Certificate" reflects con- 
cern with satisfying the student's /leed to achieve and courses are differentiated 
according to student ability. 

' .J 

112. Notice is taken of the student's primary school achievement in the tesiing 
which is used for the initial plajpement of students entering high schools (Appendix 
8*4')- We beliejve it'would be kn improvement if the placement of students were to 
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be based on a primary school ranking with the placement tests used only to establish 
comparability between schools. Jhis would be more consistent with our proposals 
for the assessment and certification of a student's secondary education (see 
Chapter 8). The provision pf pastoral care evidences concern with the student's 
need for guidance and counselling. The proposed changes in relation to religious 
education hTve already been discussed (paragraph 105). 

1 1 3. Students will not have to njak^ course decisions seriously limiting their future 
caree/r opportunities as' early as at present. However, we would prefer to see 
students'working at basic level in the core subjects continuing after First Year to 
spend is much time on these subjects as those working at the higher levels. Never- 
theless, we recognize the present need for general education and pre-vocational 
education to b/e concurrent for students of well-Wow average ability. This is 
because, in being required to study courses in the past which have been too difficult, 
students have been alienated from the general education courses. It is hoped that 
in the near futui'e ill students will experience success and hence be well satisfied by - 
the more appropriate courses to be provided in the core subjects. 

114. The proposals envisage the possible extension of general education courses 
in the core 'subjects tr Fourth ?^ar (Appendix 8:1). We not only favour ihi^^ 
suggestion but are of the opinion that these courses could well be extended to the 
end of secondary education. As already stated (paragraf)h 109) we do not believe 
that there is a need for early subject specialization in secondary schools. 

Recommendation 

In general,* the Achievement Certificate proposals are in keeping witli tiie 
basic principles for course construction enunciated in this chapter, and we 
would favour their extension to encompass all years of secondary education. 
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115. The usual jSaltem of school organization adopted in Western Atfstralian 
secondary schools is streaming or the grouping of students according to general 
ability. (See paragraph 28.) Streaming depends upon t-he acceptance of the belief 
that intelligence is dominated by a massive "g" component upon which all school 
performa'nce is dependent. This view was held by Spearman and his followers. 
However, intelligence is no longer thought of as a unitary trait but rather as a 
combination of factor^ some being specific to a particular ability and others 
influencing a gi:oupof mental abilities (/Appendix 10 : U2). Further, streaming does 
not appear to substantially reduce the range of individual differe'nces in classes, 
and may well have undesirable effects (Appendix 10:5-6). Pond states that 

streaming is apparently much less effective than was once thouglH and there 
is a need for a much morejexible form of grouping, as well as the necessity for 
attempts withiVi each clasfTo adjust techniques of learning to meet the problem 
posed by the wide variability "inlhe ability and the achievements of pupils 
(20:12). 

The abolition of streaming has su£h important ramifications that, in accordance 
with our terms of reference, we have investigated developments elsewhere in 
relation to school organization to help us decide what recommendations we should 
make for the secondary schools of Western Australia. 

Streaming 

1 1 6. In the United States of America streaming is referred to as **ability grotrping", 
and under this heading in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (1960) it is 
reported that teachers tend to {-eact more favourably to teaching classes which 
have been ability grouped, being under the impression that in this way **homo- 
geneous" groups of students are provided with differentiated instruction. Research 
evidence is quoted which indicates that, in fact, ability grouping only imperceptibly 
reduces student variability, and the conclusion is reached that '*the administrative 
procedure of ability grouping . . . does not solve the problem of adapting instruc- 
tion to children who differ markedly in many ways'* (37:224). ' 
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1 1 7. The result of a major study ot the effects of ability, grouping in New York City 
primary schqols has recently been reported by Goldberg and Passow. They 
concluded th^t 

Ability grouping is inherently neither good nor bad. It is neutral. lis value 
depends upon the way in which it is used. Where it is used without close 
examination of the s|^cific learning needs of various pupils and without the 
recognition that it tn^S^hUow the demands of carefully planned variations 
in curriculum, groupin^GMn be, at best, ineffective, at worst, harmftil. It can 
become harmful when it lulls teachers and parents into believing that because 
there is grouping, (he school is providing differentiated education for pupils, 
of varying degrees of ability, when in reality that is not the 'case. It may 
become dangerous when it leads teachers to under-estimate the learning 
capacities of pupils at the lower ability levels. It can also be damaging when 
it is inflexible and does not provide channels for moving children from lower 
to higher ability groups and back again cither from subject to -subject or 
within any on^ subject as their performance at various times in their school 
career dictates. 

Ho>ycvcr, ability grouping may be used when it grows out of the needs of 
the curriculum and when it is varied and flexible. Pupils can be assembled for 
special work, whether advanced content or remedial instruction in a given 
subject. Teachers can more easily carry out specific plans appropriate for 
one ability le\el without having to provide for other pupils for whom the 
particular content may be inappropriate. Pupils at all levels can be freed to 
participate more fully without fear or derision either for being "too dumb" 
or "too smart''. 

At least until such time as procedures for more completely individualized 
instruction become incorporated into school policy and teacher preparation, 
schools will continue to rely on various kinds of grouping in their attempt to 
differentiate instruction. It is, therefore, essential to recognize that no matter 
how precise the selection of pupils becomes or how varied and flexible the 
student deployment may be, grouping arrangements, by themselves, serve 
little educational purpose. Real differences in academic growth result fvotn 
what is taught and learned in the classroom. It is, therefore, on the differentia- 
tion and appropriate selection of content and method of teaching that the 
emphasis must be placed. Grouping procedures can then become effective 
servants of the curriculum. (38:167-9) 

118. A study conducted in Utah explored the differences between two adjacent 
-an(i closely comparable districts at both the primary and junior secondary levels. 

One'pf these districts employed random grouping and differentiated the curriculum 
principally through the use of enrichment, while the other adopted a system of 
ability grouping and differentiated the curriculum principally by adjus^ng the rate 
of presentation of the curriculum materials. It was found . that achievement 
differences over four years were not large, but superior students generally 
showed greater achievement gains in ability grouped classes, while slow pupils did 
better in the randorp classes. Slow boys had notably better attitudes towards peers, 
the teacher and the school in ability grouped classes, but ability grouping was 
generally associated with less favourable self-concept scores at all levels and for all 
types of students (39:85-92), 

\ 
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1 19. Streamihg is almost unknown on the continent of Europe, but it is the most 
A)mmon form of school organization in the United Kingdom, in England. 
Daniels inv^tigatcd the attitudes of teachers to streaming and its effects on junior 
primary school pupils. reported that. **a large majority of English primary 
school teachers believe that streaming is educationally sound'' being of the opinion 
that **dull and backward children make the best progress scholastically when 
taught in classes made up of children with similar ability and attainments to them- 
selves" (40:77). However, as a result of his research. Daniels concluded that 

there appears to be fairly definite evidence that the policy of non-streaming, 
as compared with streaming, significantly increases the average l.Q\ of 
children in the junior schools . . . mcreases the mean scores of junior school 
pupils in reading and English tests , . . increases ^the level of arithmetic 
attainment (41 :127). 

'20. Concern over streaming is^also evident in the Plowdcn Report which found 
that **professional opinion^ swinging more rapidly against streaming than is 
public opinion generally" (28 :288). A major investigation into streaming is being 
conducted by the Nuffield Foundation for Educational Research. This study is 
financed by the Department of Educatioii and Science and an interim report on 
the research which is **far from complete" is included in the pfowd^n Report 
(29, Appendix 11). One unsatisfactory feature of streaming to^which attention is 
drawn is its inflexibility. After initial placement in a stream the chances of a pupil 
being transferred are very slight. Vernon estimates that **about 10% of all children 
should be upgraded or downgJ^ded each year if relative homogeneity is to be 
preserved" (29:551). This is a gdipd deal more than occurs in practice, 

121. The Plowden Report noted Yates and Pidgcon's sumniary of research (1959) 
which concluded that it was not possible, on the evidence available, either to 
establislf a case against streaming or to pro^ that it was an effective form of 
organization. Nor did Plowden consider that further evidence published later 
(Jackson, Daniels, Douglas) materially altered* the conclusion. In noting some 
evidence which indicated that **r\chievement in, a limited field of measurable 
attainment is higher in streamed schools", attention was drawn to the fact that 
the tests were -^-"^ ^ 

biased against the non-streamed schools in that they favour outcomes of 
methods of teaching to which less attention is paid in these schools and do 
not include measures of some of the objectives which many non-streamed 
schools consider to be of great importance (29:574). 

The following statement was made in the conclusion on primary school 
organization: 

I* ' ^ ' 
We welcome unstreaming in the infant or first school and hope that it will 
continue to spread through the age groups of the junior and middle -schools 
(28:291). 
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122. Thompson has presented st'atistical results which would appear to support 
a less rigid approach to streaming in secondary schools also. He provides evidence 
which i^hows that the original streaming of -students entering comprehcr}sive 
schools in England is unreliable in terms of their subsequent performance. (See 
aiso 28:288.) Thompson also states that in the parallel classes (unstreamed) which 
he established at Woodlands there is **a distinctly better attitude towards work and 
school generally ... in thc'year group as a whole" (42). 

123. Dr Conway, the headmaster oC4he J.F.S*^ Comprehensive School in London 
(?6nteiids that "early streaming merely transferred to within a school the defects 
of a selective system which educationalists had hoped to avoid in introducing 
x^omprehensive schools". He cross-set his school in fourability groups for each 
subject and found considerable variability in a student's performance from subjecf 
to subjedJ^e found that, of 233 students, 

'32 were in the top group for 6 or more subjectss^ 



9 
17 
15 
24 
51 
85 



5 subjects 
4 
3 
2 
1 

0 



Of the 3Z students in the top group for six or more subjects only 8 would have been 
streamed into the top group at the beginning of \heir secondary education on the 
basis of I.Q. Of the 85 sAidents who were not in the top group for iny subject 1 was 
\x\ the second group for six subjects or more, 1 for five, 9 for four, 15 for two and 
23 for one. Only 5 students were in the fourth or lowest group for all subjects (43). 
124. Schmidt has provided similar evidence from the J.. J. Cahill Memorial High 
School in New South Wales. He found that only 16 of 122 Form 4 students were 
in the same level for all six of their cross-set subjects. Seventy students were in 
advanced level for at least one subject of whom 23 were at advanced level in one 
subject, 17 in two, 7 in three, 8 in four, 8 in five and 7 in six subjects. At the other 
end of the scale there were 57 students who were in the basic (or fourth) level for at 
least one subject and only one stlident was in basic level for all subjects. Schmidt 
contends that "the earlier fears that frequent change in groups would lead to 
insecurity and disturbance amongst pupils have been unfounded". The need for 
pastoral care in this situation js recognized and problems of implementation in 
relation to time-tabling, supervision of student movement, clerical work and 
preparation load for teachers is acknowledged. He concludes: 

Whatever the reasons, a unanimously acknowledged improvement in tone, 
in teacher pupil relations, in academic achievement, in loyalty, in conduct 
and in social attitudes of pupils has become evident over the past three years 
(44). / . • - 
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125. Considerable evidence obtained in Western Australia supports the point of 
view that streaming on general ability only marginally reduces variability of 
•performance withm the cLss groups which are formed. The results shown in 
Table 26 are typical of such evidence. 



^ TABLE 26 

PERFORMANCE OF STREAMED CLASSES ON A MATHEMATICS' 
TEST. GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOL (W.A., 1967) 



Class 




Number of Students in 




(streamed on 












general 


K^t 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 




ability) 


Quartile 


Quartile 


Quartile 


Quartile 


Total 


lA 


^' s 


6 


4 


1 


42 


IB 


13 f 


13 


11 


3 


^40 


IC 


9 


14 


13 


4 


40 


ID 


4 


14 


15 


6 


39 


IE 


0 


9 


9 


18 


36 


IF 


2 


3 


7 


26 


38 


Total 


59 


59 


59 


58 


235 . 



Source Da la collected by L. Pond. Vice Principal. Claremonl Teachers' College 



The Students at the school involvecj were streamed into six classes (lA to IF) on 
the basis of their general ability as indicated by their performance on intelligence 
and reading tests and by their primary school records. Their performance on a 
mathematics test at the end of First Terjn showed a wide range of achievement in 
each streamed class and considerable overlap between classes, ^tudents in lA 
were identified as' being in the top one-sixth in terms of general ability but onJy 31 
ranked ip the 1st Quartile in Mathematics achievement; six were in the 2nd 
Quartile. four in the 3rd Quartile andyone in the 4th Quartile. A similar situation 
exists in relation to the- students streamed into IF in that two perf'ormed well 
enough to be in the^lst Quartile. three to beln the 2nd Quartile and seven in the 
3rd Quartile. if courses were to' be differentiated according to studem achievement, 
with one course designed for e%ch auattile. it would be necessary to have four 
groups in all except one class ( 1 E). it would seem that little is to be gained in such 
circumstances by general ability streaming; the only result would be dispropor- 
tionate numbers in each of the groups working on different (^ourses in each class. 
126. The available evidence indicates that streaming selves little, if any. us^ul 
purpose and may be harmful. For i]}is reason we believe the practice should be 
discontinued. The organizational procedures to be adopted in its stead should be 
such as to facilitate differentiation of instruction and decisions in this regard can 
only be made after this issue^has been discussed. 
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Recommendation 

Since streaming appears to serve little, if any, useful purpose and may in 
fact be harmful, the practice should be discontinued. 

Providing Differentiated Instr^^on 

127. One of the recommendations whith we have already made arising out of the 
research evidence on the nc^cJs of students is that "Courses in seconjiary schools 
shqulc(^be differentiated according to student ability to enable^ll students to 
cxperience'challenge and success to the greatest extent possible'i^aragraph 89). 
One means of differentiating instruction is by acceleration. ' 

128. » Acceleration is the term used to refer to the organizational procedure 
whereby students arc allowed to progress through a common course at different 
rates. This approach. has been used in the Unit Progress Plan beijig tried out irf 
some West Australian primary schools 'for the teaching of reading, spelling and 
mathematics. A unit is defined, as the amount of work in a subject which gan be 
completed by an average pupil in one term. Pupils of above average ability may 
spend less than a temr on a' unit, while those of below average* *ability may take 
more than a term to master a unit. Further information on the Unit Progress Plan 
is to be found in two articles publis?ied in Education (45. 46), Ideally each student 
should progress at an independent rate, but this h^s not proved possible in practice 
and group teaching methods hav6 been adopted. The only exceptions h<ive been 
in certain enriched situations wh^n particularly competent teachers with small 
classes of more able students have had success with the more individualized 
procedures. / 

129. Group teaching* involves -sub-dividing a class into groups according to 
.ability so that each group can be'providcd with instruction at an appropriate level. 
Suppose a class is sub-divided into two groups. The teacher now has only half the 
time to devote to the direct teaching of each group. This does not create any real 
problem as students need time to learn apart from receiving direct instruction 
from the teacher, and the teaching becomes more efficient when the level of instruc- 
tion is more appropriate and directed towards a smaller group. However, there is 
a limit-to the number of groups which can be forn>ed, depending on a number of 

/factors. With too many groups teaching time may become iilad^quate, unless 
suitable independent study materials are available. Groups rrot being taught must 
have assignment work to do. This involves extra preparation for the teacher. 
Assignments must be-marked and with more groups this consumes more time. 
Large groups take longer to teach than small groups, hence less groups can be 
formed in larger classes. Finally, group teaching requires different skills from class 
teaching and teachers need to learn these skills, in siimmary, the extent to which 

. "For a useful discussion on group leaching sec the Scottish Education Department's pubhcalion 
Gr(*up Teachmfi in Primary Schm)ls (47). 
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schools and in a number of olhep^chools where group caching methods have been 
tned^ / ' \ 



group. leaching can be applied depends upon class size, the availability oj/^elf- 
instructional materials and the skill of teachers. Under the present circumsiances 
in our schools, most primary teachers are able to cope with no more than three 
groups in a classroom. At least this^has proved to be the^ase in-jhe Unit Progress 

'1 

^J3^. Consider a class of children normally distributed ihUerms of their ability 
in a subject, who are to be divided into thrc^' groups for differentialed instruction 
in that subject.- One way in*which this can be done is to divide the class into three 
equal-siz^d^groups as -shown iiyj^igure 8. This results in an* ^"average"' group within 
which there is a small range of ability as compared with the •**above-avcrage'' 
and "below-averager groups, even when the handicapped and gifted are excluded 
from consideration. Since teaching tends lo be directed towards the average 
member of any group, this results in the '**average'' students t)?ing better catered 
for than those in either of the other grout>s, particularly those ^t-either ef^^trdme. 
For this rcasipn the procedure of forming groups with equal ability ranges (see> 
Figure 9) is preferable. This results in half the children being in the average group, 
and about one-quarter Ifi each of the below-average and above-average groups. 

131. Figure 10 shQws both the variability Qf performance withiir a grade gfoup 
, and the overlap between grade groups. The two vertical lines on* the Grade 6 

distribution identify the average group as defined in the previous paragraph. It 
canyoe seen that the above-average Grade 6 pupils are all performing beyond the 
^ayCrage level of performance of Grade 7 pupils, and the below-average Grade 6 
jpils are all performing below the average level of Grade 5 pupil;s. Thus, it seems 
reasonable to assume that if the average pupil completes 1 st<age per year, the above 
average could complete 1 i stages per year iand the below average I stag|.per year. 
This situation is illustrated in Figure 1 1. It will be noted that, if such an approach 
were adopted, -students of below-average ability would still be completing the 
primary curriculum in^their second y^ar in high school, and above-average ability 
pupi^ls would need to start the secondary curriculum at the beginning of Grade 7. 
This poses at least two pr-oblemi^:* 

1 . It emphasizes to the iirdividual below g^eragS student in seconds school 
that he is in lact still on primary school work. . ^ * 

It assumes that tlie t^ontent and methodology suitable for teaching the 
concepts involved in Stage 7 are the same whether it is beingsjaught to an 
a^ove average eleven-year-old or a below-average fourteen-yeax-old. 

^ Because of these problems we believe that a multi-level approach should be 
■ adopted for the. teaching of the core subjects English, mathematics, social studies 
, and ^ience. . ' . 

132. For the first three, years, we recommen^ three levels: advanced level for 

jbove-average students defined as being in the upper quartile of ability in the' 
ubjcct; intermediate level for average students; and, basic level for below- 
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Figure 10 

VARIABILITY OF PERFORMANCE WITHIN GRADES AND 
BETWEEN GRADES 

Grade Norms -A.C.E.R. Reading for Meaning (\Y-A.. rt65) 
* \ 

average students defined as being in the lower quartile of ability in the subject. 
(See Figure 12.) Acceleration is involved in that First Year j\^Jvanced Level may 
be equivalent to Third Year Basic Le^-el in terms of the conceptio^nal difficulty 
involved, but it would not be labelted^s such and would be taught using different 
content, materials (e,g»,,te^ctbooks) and methods. 

133. Aftcr'Third Year tfii^character otthe school population changes consider- 
ably, Approxiijl^tely 89°o qf an age group completes Third Y^ar but only aboiit 
32°o return- to school forfjurth Year. This Fourth Year group tends to be com- 
posed of the^ore academcally capable students and this provides the oppor- 
tunity- for -fiuclhcr course differentiation. The advanced grjpup in afiy subject 
could be sub-divided intJ^two groups, which may be called Advanced^ and 
Advanced B. Advanced A cSurses would be of a level equivalent to the present 
matriculation c6urses*and would accommodate some 8-10°o of an age |roup< 
while Advanced B courses would be of a leveJ equivalent to the present LcaVing 
course andrwould accommodate some 15% of an age group. Some >ttidents are 
likely to be capable of advanced level courses in some subjects but not in others. 
For these students and the ipcreasjng numbers of average, ability students (inter- 
mediate level) who ar^ staying on into Fourth and Fifth Years, intermediate level 
courses should be made available. ^ • 

134, It, can be argued that more levels are desirable because this makes the range 
of ability at each level smaller. This is so but i< also results in the proliferation of 
groups. This woiild be particiilarly setious tn a small school such as a junior high 
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A MULTI-LEVEL APPROACH TO CURRICULUM DIFFElTENTIATldN 

/ 

school with'only one First Year class. In our opinion, requiring teachers to provide 
instruction at more than three levels in a cla^ would be unceasonable in the present 
circumstances. This in no way interferes with the ri^ht of any school to make 
further provisions for individual differences by^T5T&*blishing more levels or by 
accelerating within levels. 

135. The problems posed in relation to the unit progress approach to the core 
subjects (paragraph 1 3 1 ) do not apply to o\her subjects which are being introduced 
for the first time at high sfhool. For these subjects, variation in the rate of progress 
through a common course should prove satisfactory. Also, because of the nature 
of the work, a more individualized approach is possible and this should be facili- 
tated by having smaller classes in these areas. 

Recommendation 

Individual diiferences among students should be catered for by the provision 
of differentiated courses. A multi-level approach is recommended for English, 
mathematics, science and social studies, but a unit progress approach may 
prov^ more appropriate for the.other subjects. ^ 
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Cross^tting and Group Teachiifg 

136. Cf^^s-setting involves the time-tabling of two or more classes for the same 
subject at the one time so that the class groupings may be foirned on the basis of 
ability in the particular subject. Suppose we consider a typical large high school 
with a First Year intake of 320 students normally distributed in terms of their 
ability in English. Assuming'that gbout half of these students (160) are to work at 
the intermediate level and a quarter (80) at/each of the advanced and basic levels 
the following organizational arrangemen/s can be made using' total or partial 
cross-setting. Siijiilar arrangements woij/d be made independently for each of 
the other, core subjects. 

r 

1.. Total Cross^tting. With total cross-setting ten English classes and ten teachers 
of English would be time-tabled at the same time. The following is one way of 
organizing class groups s6 that therq is only one gVoup in each class. 



English Class 

la " 
ic 

ID 
IE 

IF 
IG 
IH 
11 

" IJ 



No. of Students 

26 
27 
27 
40 
40 

40. - 
' 40' 
27 
v27 
26 



Level 

Advanced 
Advanced 
Advanced 
Intermediate 
Intermediate 
intermediate 
IntermAiate 
Basic 
Basic 
Basic 



Here the intennediate classes are bigger than either the advanced or basic. Class 
sizes could be made equal but there would then be more than one group in two 
classes as shown below. 



English triass 
lA 
IB 

IC 

ID 

(e 

IF 
IG 

IH 

11 
IJ 



No. of Students 

- 32 
32 
116 

. 116 - 
32 
32 

32 ' 

16 
16 

32 
32 



Level 

Advanced 
Advanced 
Advanced 
intermediate 
intennediate 
intermediate 
intennediate 
intermediate 
Intennediate 
Basic 
" Basic ^ 
Basic 
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The main probleoi associated with total ccpss-setting is that it restricts the oppor- 
tunity for "teachers to specialize. No teacher can teach English to moj^ than one 
class at one year level and many teachers are required to teach fenglish. 

2. Partial Crqjss-seUing (2 sections). If the school is divided into two equivalent 
sectipns and^he classes are cross-set in groups of five, there is more opportunity 
for teachers to specialise, in that they can teach two English classes at the same year 
level. The following is one way in which a section could be organized into classes 
of the same size. 



English Class 

• lA 

IB 

IC ' 

ID 

IE 



Nq. of Students 

32 

I ' 
32 

■11 

32 



Level 

Advanced 
Advanced 
Intermediate 
Intermediate 
Intermediate 
Basic 
Basic ^ 



In this case, there are two group classes in each section of four in the year. Sub- 
division of the year into three or more sections enables more specialization of 
teaching but generates more group classes. In the limit with 10 sections, there is-n^^.^ 
cross-setting and there are three groups in each class. Criteria other thai^lass size 
and the number of groups in a class can be applied in organizing classes, but the 
prime criterion- should be that the course on which a student is placed should 
depend on his achievement in a subject and should not be determined by organiza- 
tional convenience, 

1 37, Cross-setting is not possible in the small junior high schools which have only 
one First Year class. For this reasbn it is necessary for these schools to be more 
liberally staffed than the larger schools. In smaller classes it should.be easier for 
the teacher'to cope with the problems posed by group teaching ( See paragraph 1 29. ) 

^ Recommendation 

Cross-setting and group teaching offer promise as effective organizational 
arrangements tofacilitate the provision of differentiated instructioh, and as such 
should be introduced in secondary schools. 
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The Gifted and the Handicapped' 

138. The gifted and the handicapped pose special problems in that they are not 
sufficiently numerous for their needs to be met in all schools. Special classes' for 
the handicapped are already established in some schools, and we believe that, in 
view of the importance of the potential contribution to be made, to society by the 
gifted, their needs should not be overlo6lced. We would recommend, however, a 
different approach to that used at present of forming a class of handicapped children 
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on thfe basis of an extremely low general ability.' Additional staff should be pro-* 
vided in some schools to enable special classes to be formed in specific subject 
areas at the same time as tl&t subject is cross-set. Students identified by Guidance 
Branch as gifted or handicapped in any specific subjcct arca would then be allowed 
to attend Schools with th^sg. special classes. Vor their special subjed th^y would 
attend the special ^ss in that subject. For other subjects they would be integrated 
into the regular schdol programme. This proposal reflects a concept of students 
'with gifts or handicaps rathej than a blanket labelling of students as gifted or 
handicapped. This is more consiste/it with our general proposals on levels and 
cross-setting, which enable students to be working at different levels in different 
subjects according to their abilities. 

139. The modification of the comprehensive school principle whereby certain 
Government secondary schools are developing specialties for stutients with gifts 
in specific areas represents a move in this direction (See paragraph 20.) However, 
^^""^e number cf students being accommodated, as well as the number of subject' 
areas being provided for. is limited at present and further expansion is neces- 
sary. For the core subjects, special classes should be formed toth for those gifted 
and for those handicapped in the area! Such provisions would need to be made in 
spout one, of every two large secondary schools. Students needing such special 
attention would then be able to attend these schools. In the other subjects which are 
^ t^u.ght in smaller clashes, special students can receive more individualized attention 
and there is not the same need fo^special classes. However, those students with 
exceptional talents in areas such as art and music do neei to attend special schools 
to be taught by teachers with similar tjalents. Only a relatively small number of 
schools providing such speciajties should be ne^j/sssary, 

Reconnnendation 

* Special provisions should be made for gifted students as well as for the 
bandicapped. Selected schools should provfde classes for students with gifts 
^ or handicaps in specific subject areas and h other areas these students should 
be integrated into the regular school progranune. ^ 



Intelligence add Achievemdit ' 

140r A student's achievement depends on his intelligence (or mental ability) arid 
1 the' effort which he majj^es to learn. His intelligence depends upon an innate capacity 
due to hereditary factors, and an acquired capacity (what he has learnt) influenced 
by environmental factors. Also, effort results from utilizing or stimulating the 
learner's interest, or frorn an act of will on the part of the learner, or from coercion, 
or some combination of these factors. As no one appears to be able to measure any 
of these factors other than by measuring achievement, and as these factors are 
not readily subject to control, it seems fruitless to attempt to determine to what 
extent achievement is dependent orl each, f he best predictor of future success at a 

■ -/ ■■ . ' 
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task appears to be past success at ihe particular task or a similar one. Hence it. is 
considered lo be more appropriate lo treat students according to their achieve- 
ments rather than any hypothetical intelligence (or ability). For example, it 
appears preferable for students to be grouped according to achievement r^ather 
than intelligence, whether general ability or specific aptitude. This does not deny 
the importance of inhale capacity or of environmental factors. IndeeiJ ever> etfort 
" should be made to see that environmental conditioVis are as conducive talearning 
as possible. * 

Recommendation , ^ 

Operational decisions such as the grouping of students should be based on 
their records of achievement. 

Flexibilify 

141 . The concept of a tixed intelligence has led many teachers to think in terms of 
labels attached to children. For example, a child with a low I.Q. is immediately 
and permanently thought of>as "dull" in all phrases of intellect. This stereotype of 
lEbought often;'free/es" the'ieacher into a limited and restricted mode of behaviour 
towards the child, and expectations of his performance which are accepted by the 
child *. The research^evidence of Son lag. Baker and Nelson ( 195S) and others show 
that the notion of a tixed I.Q. is untenable (Appendix 10:2-3). 

142. The placement of students into courses at difTerent levels involves making 
, discriminations between students who differ very littlo m terms of their achieve- 
ment. Errors of measurement and variability in student performance can result" in 
the best students at one level being better than the worst students in the level 
above. Teachers should recogni/c these fads and provide enrichment and modifica- 
tion within each level so that the demands made on the better students in one level 
approximate those being made on the weaker students in the level above. Students 
should have the opportunity to fhove from one level to another jn keeping with 
their achievement. 

143. Measures should be taken to facilitate movement between levels, particularly 
upward transfer. Crqss-sctting facilitates this movement by making it possible for 
a student to change levels in one subject without having to change in other subjects. 
A measure which could prove helpful in the case of upward Transfers would be the 
provision of adjustment classes in which very small numbers of promising and 
willing students could ^ given additic/nal help in adjusting to classes at higher 
levels. It is recognized that upward transfer becomes progressively more difficult 

* Vo/r This phenomenon, often referred to as "th<; self-fulhllmg prophecv" was demonstrated 
convincmgly m an experiment conducted recent l\ bv ,R(Wnthal and JacobsOn and report<:d m f'hc 
Sin'fUifn Aip}vrii(jn. April. Teachers were told that ceTwin students had been identified as "late 

bloomers * bv special tests designed t(^ predict. intellectual gain\n fact, a standard intelligence test with 
which the teachers \tere unfamiliar was used., and the scxalled "ihte bloomers * were selected randomK 
Without reference to the-test results When rc-tested for intellectual gam at a lalcr date, those students' 
from whom teachers expected greater intellectual growth showed such gams 
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School Organization 

as courses proceed and it ma\ be neeessar\ -at nmes tor students wishing to move 
to a higher l<^vel to repeat a year. 

Recommendation 

Important decisions such as the course placement of students should be 
regarded as flexible, being subject to change in the light of future ^ichievement. 

The Achievement Certificate Proposals (see Appendix S) 

144, The Achievement Certificate proposals inflation ta school organization 
make much b^UPr provisions for individual differences in student ability than is 
the case in scTOols now. In English and social studies at present, average and above- 
average students all take the-same course. The Achievement Certificate proposals 
provide appVopriate coi/rses for each group. In science, at present, abov^-average 
students take an adviinced level course (Science B) and an intermeci^ate level 
course (Science A). These proposals will provide above-average student^s in 
science with a course which is advanced in all respects. The intermediate course will 
provide studcnts-Q^f* average ability with an expanded course. in science which will 
iriclude more physical science but at an appropriate level! Basic Level Science will 
make available a course ip science specially designed to suit the belgw-averag 
student ;^uch a course has not been generally available before. The four levels i 
mathematics provide greater course differentiation than the three levels which, we 
have suggested<l|Kit >vill necessitate more group teaching, particularly in smaller 
schools. The students who benefit from the formation of the extra group are those 
of average ability, who are provided with an ordinary and an elementary level 
instead of an intermediate level course. The appro^ph adopted has been directed 
towards dividing the State age group population into equal sized groups rather 
than groups with equal ability ranges. However, the four l?veLs will match the 
existing situation quite well as showr\.m Table 27. It is also noted that courses 
specifically designed for students of below average ability in mathematics will be 
available,^ 
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TABL^H 27 , 

EXISTING An6 proposed. courses IN MATHEMATICS 

(W.A., 1968) 



\ of Age 
Group 

25 

25 ' 

25 

25 



Achievement Certificate 



Mathematics Advanced* 
Mathematics - Ordinary 
Mathematics - Elementary 
Mathematics- -Basic 



Junior Certificate 

Mathematics II and III 
Mathematics I 
Elementarv Mathematics 
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145. Student interest and needs are also much better accommodated. Students 
will be able to select more freely from afnong the variety of options which are made 

* available at a school, instead of being required to take one of a few specified courses 
as at present. Individual student time-tables will be able to vary considerably as 
illustrated by the examphes of possible student time-tables provided on page 5 of 
Appendix 8. In particular, it is noted tha academically oriented students will be 
able to elect to study subjects such as typing dbd transport. In the pptions area 
individual differences in ability are approf riately catered for with the unit progress 
approach, whic)i allows students to progr(;ss through common courses at different 
rates. ' . 

146. Other commendable features of the proposals are the built-in provisions to 
allow for the late maturcr or for the student whose achievement Improves because 
of increasing motivation. These include adjustment classes in which small groups 
of students would be given additional \\e\p in bridging the gap from one level to 
another, the equal pcciod allocations at different levels, the availability of special 
text materials, and. the annual re-administration of placement tests. The advantages 
inherent in the suggestions oja tin^e-tabling (see Appendix 8, pages 6-8) are also 
recognized. 

/ 



CHAPTER 7 



THE STRUCTURE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

o 
• 



147, As explained in Chapter 3. secondary schools in Western Australia provide 
a course of five years] duration following a primary course of seven years. This 7-5 
(of 7-3-21 structure is alxcK^o^be found in two other Australian states (S A. an^l 
Qld) and in Scotland, E/lsew^iere other patterns are adopted. For example, in the 
other Australian States; there is a 6-6 (or 6-4-2) structure, in England a 6-7 (or 
6-5-2) structure, and in the' United States 6-3-3 and 8-4 structures are. common. 
We have investigated the advantages and disadvantages of the various structures 
in order to determine the most desirable points at which transfer from primary to 
secondary schools and from secondary schools to tertiary institutions should take 
place. The relevant issues of compulsot;y education, promotion policies and pro- 
cedures to facilitate transition wej^lso examined, as were the present Depart- 
mental policies in relation to the establishment of schools. 



Compulsory Education 

148, The growing importance of education in the world of today has already 
^ been acknowledged in Chapter 4 and we believe that strenuous efforts should be 
made to encourage students to staj^ at school as long as possible, but we do not 
consider .that the school leaving age should be raised at present. Increases in 
retention rates beyond the compulsory attendance age are already in evidence 
(see paragraph 27). and we are confident that these improvements would be further 
stimulated by the recommendations made in this report, in particular by those 
1 related to courses of study. However, we are of the opinion that raising the school 
leaving age in anticipation of these developments would be premature. In 
this regard we have noted arguments advanced l^y Professor Dobinson from 
Reading University, who warned of dangers iq the British Government's decision . 
to raise the school leaving age to 16 in 1970, and advised postponement until 
1975 to enable further investigations* to be mad^ (48), Further to this point, 
the British Government has now decided to (3Hay implementation of* its 
propose (49). 
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Recommendation* \ , 

The age of compulsory attendance (IS plus) should not be raised at present 
. but every effort should be made to encoui;age students to stay at school longer 
* by providing courses which satisfy their requirements. 

Promotion Policy 

149. The Education Department has adoptcda policy orchronologfcal promotion 
(see paragraph 24), which appears to bl*" operating reasonably satisfactorily. 
However, we feel that there is a need for a more flexible interpretation of the policy 
for students of well-above-average ability. The Committee cam^ to this decision 
as a result of a study of the data on the maturation of children presented in Chapter 2 
of the Plbwden Report, where it was stated that **there are a minority of children, 
who, in all aspects of development, are so ahead of their contemporaries that they 
ought to work with older children" (28:147). The Plowden National Survey 
showed only 44 under-age ^nd 10 over-age transfers to secondary schools out of a 
total of some 20,0(K) children. This represents less flexibility than'is the casein W.A. 
(see paragraph 24), but even^ their comment that this **small amount of flexi- 
• bility . . , cannot reflect accurately the- wide variations in maturity which exist 
between individual children" remains .pertinent in relaticwi to early transfers, 
♦particularly considering their recommendation that "late transfers should be 
fewer than, early" (28:147). In all cases of under-age and over-age promotion, 
decisions should be made individually in consultalion with parents on the basis* 
of physical, emotional and social as well as intellectual development. 

/ 

I Recommendation 

In general the policy of chronological promotion of students through primary 
school and into secondary school should continu^, but there should jt^ sufficient 
flexibility to allow for some acceleration as well as retardation. Thes^ decisions 
should be made on the basis of pitysical, emoCional and social as well as intellec- 
p tuai development and any acceleration or retardation should take place as far 
as possible in the lower primary grades. ' 

The Age of Transfer from Primary to Secondary Schools • 

1^0. The Committee of Iqquiry considered the question of the point of transfer 
from prim^r^to secondary schools and reported that it did noUfcel justified at 
that time i^recommending any-jalteration to the existing pattern, but indicated 
that a clpsp investigation was neede<^ "to determine whether some of the studies 
now cornmenced in secondary stihools should not begin earlier by transferring 
them to primary schools, 6.r by shorftning the length of the primary stage" (3:18). 

151/ In retceqt ye^rs detailed investigations into the age of transfer from primary 
to secondary schooling have been made in Scotland and in England, The report 
of the copimitjee set up" by the Scottish Council for Research in Education was 
•published in 1966, and a year later in England the matter was reported on by the 
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Central Advisory Council for Education (the Plowden Report). In Scotland Ahere 
the age of transfer is tweUc, the report concluded: % , 

*T,he answer to the question 'what is the appropriate age oftransfer'^ must 
be that there is no one correct age. . . , The transition from primary to 
secondary education sfiould extend over the whole peruxi from age ten to 
age thirteen. These years should be regarded as a transitional period, during 
which there is^a gradual change in curriculum and style of teaching. Prescrib- 
ing age limits withm this period for a change of schools is justifiable for 
administrative r^asdqs, not on psychological grounds 

. ■ (50:S9) 

Scotland has retained twelve as the age of transfer, while the Plowden Report, 
reasoning on similar lines, recommended raiding the age from eleven to twelve in 
England (28:141-146)! . V ' ' 

152. The' inclusion of Grade 7 pupils in secondary schools, in Wcste'm Axistralia 
would result in a substarttial increaj>eMn the size of the large schools. ^For this 
reason, and in view of the results of th^ Scottish and English investigations men- 
tioned above, there does'not appear, to be any good reason to change the present 
7-5 pattern of educational organization in this State 

Recommendation 

The age of transfer^from primary to secondary schools should continue to 
be twelve plus as at present. 

Transition from Primary to Secondary Schools ^ , 

153. The vital factor is not the age of transfer from primary to secondary schools 
but the process^ transition. The final yaars of primary and the early years* of 
secondary schoolmg should be planned as transitional years during which there 
sjiould be gradual changes in curriculum and teaching procedures. We have 
considered the establishment of "middle schools" as advocated in the Plowden 
Report but find the same criticism of that proposal as found of the New Zealand 
"intermediate schools" in the Wyndham Report (51). it creates two points of 
articulation where one existed previously and it is at these points that rrVost of the 
difficulties of transition occur. The countervailing action which we recommend is 
that efforts be made to ensure continuity between^ the curricula of primary and 
secondary schools, and that there should be some cross-setting or cross-grading, 
either to form ipore homogeneous subject groups, or to enable some measure of 
specialization in the upper primary grades as well as, in the early secondary years. 
This should accustom the student to having more than one teacher in the familiar 
environment of the primary school rather than having to cope \Vilh this cKange at 
the same time as adjusting to a new school, This transition could also be eiiepted 
by form teaching in First Year as at present but this restricts the opportuni^for 
specialist teaching. There are. however, othfer forces at v^orL making furwer 
specialization necessary not only at the secondary but also at the primary le^l. 
Current curriculum reforms are ptoviding children with a deeper understanding of 
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the various^subjcct areaS^t an earlier age than was cverThB.case previously. A case 
in point is the so-called "new mathematics" This greater clep^h is in itself makmg 
heavier .'demands on teachers,^ but the ever-accelerating rate ^of change in the 
curriculum area and in the area of teaching methodology aggravates the situation 
even further. , . ^ 

1 54. As a measure to^ overcome the problems associated with articulajtion between 
primary and secondary education some teachers could move from primary schools 
to secondary schools with pupils when they transfer and return to primary schools 
in the following year. This would^ave the additional advcjntage of providing these 
teachers witj;?the benefits of supervision by the subject senior masters in secondary 
schools. 

155. Thelj^tcrim Report of the Victorian Education Department's Curriculum 
Advisory Board (Secondary) suggests that "some modification of the *home-room 
situation' in jGrades 5 and 6 of primary school might be consi^iered", but i^lso 
recommends "a reduction in number of teachers teaching any one firs| or 
second form class*^ in secondary Schools'', seeing in this {\\c advantage of "inbuilt 
pastoral care" (51). New South Wales has taken a similar a^pproach in the first 
secondary school year (Grade 7) recommending "as much as possible of the^ 
teaching ... on the basis of class gfoiy^ rather than subjects". In the subsequent 
years, however, there is specialization ^dseparate periods are set aside specifically 

" for a special p^astoral care programme. 

. 156. The Committee is cognizant of the need for pastoral care but form teaching 
does "not necessarily provide it automatically. We favour the assignment of a 
pastoral care teacher to each class group. Thisacacher would accept responsibility 
for the welfare of the students in his group while he and they rerhain in the school. 
School time should be specifically allocated to a pastoral care programme. For a 
fuller discussion of pastoral care and moral education, sec paragraphs 97-10.4. 

Y51. It is interesting to note a research report from Victoria showing that students 
in the first form do not appear to be worried by being taught by several teachers 
instead c5f ohe (53 :3). This report also contains a useful anajysis of worries aflfecting 
students when first entering a secondary school. Useful Suggestions made include 
'*the advisability of establishing a connection with the school prior to transition'\ 
'the need for a "clear statement on student responsibilities and the implementation 
of consistent staff policy", and the implementation of an orientation programme 
(53 ;2 anjd 6). In concluding these comments, on transition we cannot emphasize 
too strongly that the responsibility to see that it proceeds smootW^ rests with both 
primary and secondary school^ and liaison m«st be maintained between them. 

Recommtifndatlon -^^^ 

. The final years of prinianf^Mi the early years of secondary schooling should 
be planned. as Iransitionaryears during which time ther^ should be gradual 
changes oi curriculum a^ teaching procedures. 

'First form in Victoria is equivalent to Grade 7 in W.A. 
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Transition from Secondary" School to Employment or Further Education, 

158. The. major function of the secondary,schobls shouW be to provide all students 
with a sound general education. Neverlheless, provision must be made for smooth 
transiti6n between one phase of education and the next. We are of the opinion fhat 
the final y^ar of a student's secondary education is soon '^nougl^ for his courses ro 
be oriented to employAient or further education of a specialized type. To do other- 
wise is to involve stUdents in earlier decisions'on future careers than i^n96essary 
or desirable. For some students this vocationally oriented final year may be Third 

. Year but we "hope that for increasing numbers it will be Fourth or Fifth Year. 

RecotfuneridatioD » ' 

The final year of a student's secondary schooling should be oriented to the 
next phase of his career, whether this be employme^nt or further full-time 
education. 

159. Pre-vocational Education. The\ majority of students leaving secondary ^ 
schools move directly ilito full-tinie employment.. Their pre-vocational. needs 
deserve more attention than they Kave enjoyed in the past. Since the percentage of 
the work force engaged in any one occupation is small/*^ courses directed towards 
specific occupations would be too numerous to* be provided in secondary schools 
and may more appropriately be left to the technical schools. , More generalized 
p^e-vocational courses which develop skills and provide introductory experiehces 
for broad groupings of occupations are Considered more appropriate for students 
in secondary schools, Courses such as Retail Trade and Transport (see Appendix 7) 
are in this category and we are favourably impressed with their usefulness, but they 
need to be expanded to provide for^ broader spectrum of occupations. Fourth 
Yekr terminal courses (see paragraph 47) and work experience programmes (se^e 
paragraphs 48-49) also make valuable contributions to thS pre-vocational needs 
of students and should alsQ be developed further. . . v ' 

Recommendation 

Investigations tnto the pre-vocatiqnal needs of boys and girls should be 
continued* with a view to extending the courses available. 

160. Preparation for Tertiary Education. Adequate provision should be made for 
smooth tra^nsiti6i|,ff6m secondary schools, to tertiary institutions. Although in the 
minority, these students still represent a very important sector of the student 
population. There should be continuity between the curricula and methods of 
secondary and tertiary institutions in the^ same way as there should be between 
primary and secondary schools. Here again- responsibilities in this regard do not 
reside on either side of the point of articulatioti, and liaison (jetween appropriate 
authorities is essential. Secondary schools should contribute by giving students a 
greater measure of self-responsibility than at present. 

'opor example, the percentage of the male work force employed in the building trades is about 7-3 °o, 
of whom about 2-8% are carpenters. 12% painters, 10% plumbers and 0-5°o bricklayers with smaller 
percentages engaged in other trades (18:272-274). 
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Recommendation ^ 

Secondary schools should contribute to & smoother transition from secondary 
to tertiary education by giving students a greater measure of self-responsibility, 
particularly in the final ye^r. t 

The Length of Secondary Education ^ 

161. The major arguments in favour of extending secondary education to a sixth 
year stem from the high first year university failure rates. Some people see improved 

■ preparation in terms of subject matter mastery and greater maturity of students as 
the advantages which should accrue from a sixth year. This is true, but a sixth year 
for all would not account for the great variability which exists among students. As 
pointed out' in the 1963 Report, ''many students from the secondary schools ^can 
already cope well with University requirements" (3:30). This point of view is 
supported in the report of a workshop held at the University of W.A. in August,' 
1963, where it is stated that "between 50-60°o of present students appear to make a 
reasonable transition from school to University" (54:34). This report also implies 
that, with more help and guidance, as well as better first-year teaching and more 
frequent revision work, this percentage could be increased. For this reason, and 
because of economic considerations, we believe that a flexible approach is war- 
ranted. There should be no requirement that all students spend a sixth year in 
secondary schools in order to matriculate. However, provision for a sixth year 
should be made for those students with university potential, whose academic 
performance or level of maturity-is such as to militate against immediate success in 
a tertiary institution. » 

162. The Robertson Report contended that "the present five-year course could, 
and should, be improved before attemptmg an extension of the secondary stage" 
(3:28). We find that their proposals to improvfe courses have* proved difficult to 
implement and progress to date has been limited (See paragraph 59.) Nevertheless, 
we agree with their contention and trust that suclr improvements will be effected 
by the implementation of the recommendations which are contained in, this 
report. ' 

Recommendation ^ • 

There should be NO requirement that ail students spend a sixth;^year in 
secondary schools in order to matriculate. However, provision for a sixth year 
should be made for that minority of students with university potential, whose 
academic performance or level of maturity is such as to militate against 
immediate success in a tertiary institution. 

Secondary Education for a Dispersed Oditnmunlty ' n' 

163. The establishment of junior high schools in counto^reas has served a very 
useful purpose in increasing. ih§. educational opportunin% for children who live 
in the less populous areas of the State. It is not possible for these very small schools 
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to provide all the facilities or courses which can be rrrade available m larger schools, 
even when they'are more liberally staffed. For example, pre-vocational courses 
cannot be made available because of the very small numbers of students who woutd 
be involved, the cost of establishing facilities which would receive little use and 
the non-availability of specialist staff. , For this reason students should be able to 
attend larger schools to obtain pre-vocational training as they do now to undertake 
Fourth and Fifth Year courses or cours,es in agricultural education. Boarding 
allowances should tie made available to such students and hostel accommodation 
should be increased^.-' 

Recommendation 

-^Where adequate facilities are not available locally, studenti should be 
* Helped to attend larger schools by the* payment of boarding allowances. This 
will necessitate some expansion of existing hostel accommodation. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATION 

164. Most students who complete three years of secondary education in Western 
Australia ^ek a Junior Certificate awarded on the results of examinations con- 
ducted by an external examining body, the Public Examinations Board.. The 
influence oiisecondary education of such external examinations has been discussed 
fully in many places, notably in the reports of committees of educational inquiry 
which have m-eceded this one. 

External Examinations ^ 

165. In Westemi Australia, an extensive discussion of external examinations was . 
given in The Secondary School Currkulum (4:27-29 and Appendi^ces 2 and 3). * 
In England, XhANorwood ReportJ^\9A\) and iht Beloe Report^{\96Q) found fault 
with the principle of external examining at the Tljird Yejir secondary school level, 

the Norwood Relprt going so far as to recommend the replacement of the external 
examination by an^nternal examination under the control of teachers. The Beloe 
Report rather favoured delaying the external examination until candidates **have 
reached an age, and a stage in their education when they have attained sufficient 
knowledge and understanding to justify their being tested by written examination," 
and believed **the appropriate stage is the end of a fifth year course, when candi- 
dates will be about 16" (4:61). 

166. From Scotland, a discussion of external examinations to be found in the 
Report of the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland: Secondary Education 
(1947) —the Fyfe Report (55)— is relevant to the current situation in Western 
Australia and warrants notice here. Though conceding that there is a period in the 
development of a secondary edacation,system when external examinations provide . 
a **steadying influence and a salutary stimulus on the teachers, while at the same 
time they help to protect the children against the mistakes of igiTorance, the 
hesitancies ofinexperience and the vag§iries of individual temperament*', this report 

* argues that in a system which has attained adult stature, teachers should be invited 
**to show such initiative, inspirational leadership and bold experiment as go ill 
with the continued dominance of the external examination" (55 :43). The following 
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extracts represent a succinct summary of the mtluence ot external examinations 
on coucatiori. . 

- The influence of examinations is three-fold. It affects the treatment of the- 
examinable subjects themselves, tending always to exalt the written above 
tlie spbken, to magnify memory and mastery of fact at the expense of under- 
standing and liveliness of mind. It depresses the status of the non-cxaminable, 
so that the aesthetic and creative side of education, with all its pos'sibilities 
for human satisfaction and cultural enrichment, rejn^ins la:tgely uadeveloped 
_ and poorly. est^med. And lastly, the examination which began as a means, 
becomes for many the end itself. In the atmosphere created by this pre- 
. occupation with examination success, it is difficult. to think nobly of educa- 
tion, to see in, it the endless quest of man's preparation for eitherl^cicty or 
» solitude, ^ , ^ 

, . . . what matters supremely is not the precise amount of factual knowledge ^ <^ 
young people have acquired at a given age, but whether they are leaving 
school with alert brains and unblunted curiosity, responsive to excellence of. 
every (cind and possessed of such an abiding interest in the things of the mind r 
as will keep them learning and wanting to learn all life long. 

So far from promoting this high ideal, the external examination is, in ou^: 
opinion, one of the greatest obstacles to its realisation, 

(55:43-44\ 

167. Another aspect of this issue is the long recognized unreliability of external 
examinations which employ large teams of loosely co-ordinated markers. As long 
ago as 1935, Hartogand Rhodes criticized the external examinations system for its 
unreliability. Their report An Examination ^ of Examinations (56) uncovered 
inadequacies in examining methods many of which are essentially unchanged 

today. Though methods of examining could be improved, this would still not rid \ 
secondary education of the serious constraint on curriculum reform which an 
external examination system imposes. 

168. External examinations tend to distort the aims of secondary education. The 
purpose of an assessment ^stem in secondary education ought to be to determine 
the extent to which educational ^oals have been achieved, the system in Western 
Australia at present tends to work in reverse in the sense that the educational . 
goals are deterrnined by the assessment system. 

Internal Assessment 

169. What is known about the development of young people indicates that they 
should proceed with their education at rates which vary with each individual, 
dependent not only upon chronological age, but also upon mental and emotional 
maturity, aptitudes and interests. No arbitrary period of time should be set down 
as appropriate for all students in covering a given course of work. Decisions about 
the timing,''standard and content of work appropriate to a particular student 
should be made within the school at the teacher-student level, where adequate 
knowledge and understanding of his achievement and needs are likely to be avail- 
able. This also applies to assessment. Only by accepting the responsibility for the 
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•evaluation oftheir own students can schools provide the flexibility that is necessary. 
Assessment should not be based on any arbitrary time divisions as is the case at 
present with the three and five year certificates, but should be made when educa- 
tionally appropriate.' * , , 

1 70. In the Fyfe Report confidence was expressed in the ability of teachers to rank 
pupils accurately but not in the comparability of their standards or spread of 
mtirks. They stated : 

The results ofTesearch and the experi^ce of ^amining bodies show^that 
teachers ard. as a rule, very accurate in placing Their pupils in an order of 
merit; indeed we are satisfied that in* this respeut the teacher's gi;^ding is 
more trustworthy than anv other (55:44-45). 

A procedure whereby an external examiriation is used to scale teachers' marks 
was recommended for use in Scotland. To date, the implementation of this pro- 
posal has been limited to the placement of students in certificate ornon-certificate 
classes' on entry to high schools; and, to quote Hunter, "secondary education 
• continued to be dominated by the Leaving Certificate examination" (58:92). We 
are convinced that if schools are to be freed from the shackles of external examina- 
tions, then, such examinations must be discontinued at all Jevds. Leaving as well 
as Junior. 

Cessation of External Examinations 

171. Students who have already embarked upon courses must be able to^mplete 
them and schools need notice to have time to adapt their courses to the ne\C 
situation. Consequently, e>^prnal examinations ciirtnot be abolished' imr^ediately, 
but. as from 1970, students commericing secondary education should no longer be 
subjected to the restraints imposed by external examinations. This means that 
Junior examinations should be discontinued after 1971 and Leaving examinations 
after 1973. 

Recommendation ' % ^ 

Because of their fallibility and the restrwits which they place on curricula 
^ and teaching methods, external examinations should be discontinued and 
replaced by internaf school a^essments. The last Junior examinations should 
be co^iducted in 1971 and the last .Leaving examinations in 1973. * 

Variation of Standards 

172. Standards bet\yeen one school and another and from one year to another 
vary so much as to render certificatiorfj-based on an unmoderated school assessment 
a chancy affair. Variation among sShooIs is shown in the figures obtained for 
reading comprehension in a survey ofK^overnment secondary schools conducted 
'in 1968. An extract from these figures is ^showHkin Table 28. The complete set of 
figures is shown in Appendix 1 1. It is apparent that-the First Year population of 
School 3 1 has achfeved a much higher result than the average for the State. School 

« 
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40 shows a result almost equalling the State average; and School 39 has performed 
below the State average. 



. TABLE 28 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST YEAR STUDENTS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO APPROXI- 
MATE PERCENTILE RANKING OF SCORES ON READING COM- 
PREHENSION TEST FOR WEST AUSTRALIAN HIGH SCHOOLS. 





FORM A 


(W.A., 1968) 






School (Ranked by 


First^ 


Percentile Rankings (Approx.) 


Size of First Year 


Year 








Population) 


Popttlation 


100-71 


70-31 


30-1 


31 


200 


49 


31 


20 


39 


140 


13 


44 


42 


40 


130 


^30 


42 


28 


State 


1 1,500 


30 


40- 


-f 

30 



173. Vari^on of standard can also be wide within the one school from one year 
to the next. This is demonstrated by the figures in Table 29, extracted from a 
complete table which appearsjn full in Appendix 12. These figures are of pas^ 
rates in the Junior examination. They apply to Mathematics III (Geometry 
and Trigonometry), and show what percentage of the F^rst Year intake sub- 
sequently passed this subject in the Junior examination three years later. This 
subject is recognized to be difficult and pass rates are not determined by statistical 
considerations: efforts are made to impose as far as possible an absolute standard. 
School 28 offers an example of a school -where the standards of achievement may 
have fallen in this subject. The sharp recovery in 1967 is indicative of the sort of 
fluctuation in standard that can occur. Sehool 12 offers an example of a school 
^here the standard of achievement may have risen, and in School 34 there may 
have been little variation. 



Comparability 

1 74. The figures in Table 27 and Table 28 indicate the variation in achievement that 
exists and can be expected to continue in schools throughout the State. These 
figures show why a school cannot assume that it has any standard distribution 
of achievement or evert that performance in the school will be consistent from year 
to year. The difficulty of making reliable assessments comparable from school to 
school has plagued the schools involved in the Achievement Certificate project. 
There is a need in a system of internal assessment, for procedures by which the 
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^ TABLE 29 

MATHEMATICS 111 (GEOMETRY A/JD TRIGONOMETRY) 
SCHOOLS WITH FIRST YEAR [INTAKE OVER 100 
PERCENTAGE OF FIRST YEAR IN;iAKE PASSING JUNIOR 
THREE YEAR^LATER 



School 



12 
28 
34 

Average (of 39 
schools) 

Range (of 39 
schools) 



F^rst Year Intake 
(to nearest 10) 

1965. 

390 
150 

120. 

270 



100-500 



1964. 



1966 



1967 



12 • 


14 


19 


22 


10 




16 




28 


10 


18 


19 




20 


3 


21 


22 


19 


22 


9 



10-34 



9-39 



8-31 



12-40 



Range 



3-20 



assessment of students from one school to another for purposes of certification 
can be made comparable. 

175, If employers and those demanding minimum standards of achievement as 
entrance qualifications for vocational training progratnmes and further education, 
can find no reliable guide in the issued certificate, then they will soon resort to 
setting their own entrance examinations and schools will find their efTorts to 
provide general education again distorted. That such a multiplicity of examina- 
tions is likely to develop in response to the needs of employers ap^l others for a 
comparable certificate is suggested b> the phenomenon noted in A Handbook for 
Moderators of the Certificate of Secondary Education (57) in England. Mather, 
France and Sare state that >^--^ 



As earl^ as 1868 we hear the first rumblings as to the dangers of too man 
examinations. The Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission emphasized 
the dangers of divergent examinations rendering ineffective the organiza- 
tion of a school. A first ever proposal to set up a statutory council to control 
examinations in secondary schools was turned down as an encroachment by 
the powers of the state. Examinations proliferated. In 1873 c^m^ the Oxiord 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board; in T896, the Central Welsh 
Board. By 1903 were added the London University Extension Board and 
the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board. In 1911 arrived the 
University of Bristol* School Examinations Board. None of these Boards 
had the same requirements and conditions. All their examinations were 
taken in the secondary school. 
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Side by side with this development of a university controlled certification 
system there developed examinations for the working man whose education 
had been mostly obtained outside the school system, in 1847 the Union of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes' e;caminations appeared; in 1856 the 
' Union of Educational Institutions' examinations — all nan\es now well- 
known as mid-twentieth century secondary school examining bodies. 

Small wonder that the 1911 Report of the Consultative Committee on 
Examinations in Secondary Schools refers to the dangers of **th€f existing 
multiplicity of external examinations and the need for concerted- action. In 
1868 a proliferation was left to proliferate further; in 191 l a **multiplicity^\ 
but this time to be controlled following this wide ranging and cogent report . . . 
(57:1M2) " ' • 

In 1911 concern had 'been .shown for the multiplicity of examinations 
serving the needs of a small minority. In 1960 concern had been shown for 
the multipficity of examinations serving the needs — potentially— of the muchi 
greater number pf average pupils. 

If the pattern is not to re'peat itself in the year 2011 machinery must be 
set up which is in permanent and close touch with the schools and society, 
and which can react swiftly to the need for change and development in a 
dynamically changing society. 

Unless such machinery is devised it is at least theoretically possible that 
some young man now in the cradle may be called upon to prepare a report on 
. the multiplicity of tests available to those pupils of secondary age now known ' 
as the Newsom pupils, in honour of the NewsoAi Report, Half our Future 
prepared for the Central Advisory Council for Education by a'committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Newsom. (57 : 1 9) 

176. In order to establish satisfacto;^ comparability of Standards among schools, 
a board should be appointed with this^esportibility. Measures which should be 
taken by this board should include the^ provis)on of standardized tests and the 
appointment of moderators. ^ 

Board of Secondary Educat^n 

177. A Board of Secondary Education should be appointed to exercise a general 
overview of the curricula of all secondary schools in Western Australia and to be 
responsible for the award of certificates of secondary education. The Board should 
be an autonomous body empowered to receive moneys and incur expenditure to 
acquire premises, engage staff and perform such other duties as fall within its ambit. 

178. Curriculum Overview. The Board would need to appoint committees to act 
in an advisory capacity in relation to such matters as the construction of subject 
syllabuses, broadly interpreted as including the following elements: objectives; 
teaching methods: selection and organization of content; and, evaluation tech- 
niques. It would '^also be necessary for the board to approve syllabuses submitted 
by individual schools or groups of schools; and the Board would have t6 n;aintain 
a close liaison with authorities responsible for primary education and further 
education. ^ 
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179. Certification. A^ssment of pupil achievement would be essentially a school 
responsibility. Schools would submit their assessments of student achievement on 
approved courses to the Boi^rd to enable certillcates to be awarded. To help obtain 
an acceptable level of comparability among certificates awarded to students 
attending different schools, placement tests in selected subject areas might be 
administered soon after the entry of students to secondary schools. In addition, 
standardized test^approved by the Board could be administered as needed from 
time to.time to secondary students. Moderators appointed by the Board would 
visit schools and offer advice and satisfy themselves regarding asses^ent 
procedures. 

180. The standapdized tests to be made available by the Board would be similar 
to the Commonwealth Secondary Scholarship Examinations (CS.S.E.) in that 
they would emphasize the \inderstanding of concepts rather than knowledge of 
specific content, and in that as far as possible they would be of ^he multiple- 
choice objective tyf)e,to ensure ease and reliability of marking. These tests would, 
however, need to be. less difficult than the C.S.S.E. tests so as to be able to cater 
for 'a broader spectrum of students. Altei'naUvely, tests of varying levels of diffi- 
culty could be provided for students working at different levels. Also, because 
they would be designed" spetifically for use in Western Australia, they could 
assume knowledge common to all approved courses and hence be more specifically 
achievement oriented. The- tests could also be sequential in nature and in this 
rcspect'^s well as others resemble the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
(the STEP tests) conducted by the Educational Testing Service in the United States. 

181. Within the schools there would be freedom to develop-assessment procedures 
closely linked with the aims of courses. These procedures would be able to aim 
specifically at assessing the important but non-examinable outcomes of courses of 
work. For example, in science, the extent to which laboratory work does promote 
genuine scientific attitudes such as honest and accurate observation of what does 
happen and clear reporting of the study; and again, in English, the attitudes to 
literature generated by a reading course and the extent to which a student's free 
and unsupervised choice of reading changes as a result of the work, are important 
but unexaminable outcomes of learning activities, the assessment of which would 
be worth achieving. ^ 

Composition of the Board 

182. The Board should consist of the following 25-27 members appointed for 
three years: 

(a) The Director-General of Education (ex-officio) or his nominee. 

(b) Four members from the Administrative Staff of the Education Depart- 
ment appointed by the Director-General of Education, 

(c) Five members representative of the Government secondary schools 
appointed by the Director-General of Education, one of whom should 
be the nominee of the Teachers' Union. 
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(d) The Director of Catholic Education (ex-oflficio) o^ his nominee. 

(e) Five members, representative of the non-Governniient secondary schools 
appointed by the Association of Independent]' Schools of Western 
Australia. j 

(/) Three members, representative of the University! of Western Australia 
appointed by the Senate. 

(g) One member, representative of the Western Austrahap institute of 
Technology appointed by the Council. 

{h) Four membel:*s representative of the community appointed by the Minister 

for Education. These members would be men or women chosen forVhe^ ^ 
personal calibre, who, while not directly representing any particular 
bodies, would be able to speak for a wide variety of .community interests. 

(0 The Director of the Board of Secondary Education. 

(7) Up to two members recommended by the Board to be appointed by the 
Minister for Education, 

The Director-General of Education or a member nominated by him should be 
Chairman, K 

• ■ i 

Executive Staff 1 

183. It is envisaged that the permanent executive staff of the Board would need 
to consist of a director and cle^ital staff, and perhaps a small research and test 
construction staff. Education Department staff might also be made available as 
needed to act as executive officers for the subject syllabus committees and other 
committees appointed by the Board. In addition, panels of moderators selected 
from senior staff of the Educatkm- Department, th^ Independent Schools and the 
Faculty of Education of the University of Western Australia might be nopiinated 
for secondment from their regular duties. ^for such periods as they could be made 
available, their travelling and accomnDodation expenses being paid by the Board. 

Recommendation 

A Board to be known as the Board of Secondary Education should be 
established to exercise a general overview of the^secondary curriculnm and * 
to be responsible for the award of certificates of secondary education based ^ 
on internal school assessments. Measures taken by thc^ Board to enst^re satis- 
factory comparability of standards among schools shopld include the provision 
of stafldardt^ed tests and the appointment of moderators. 

Matriculation . 

184. The Success of the Commonwealth Secondary Scholarship Examinations ^ 
augurs well for the future success of the Tertiary Education Entrance Project 
which was recently initiated. We are hopeful that some combination of school 
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assessments and the results of such an examination will enable tert;ary instifutions 
to' select students to their owji satisfaction without -imposing t-he undesirable- 
restramts al' an cTct^rnal exammation.s\stem of the present type bn secondary 
schools. Discussions should be entered into between the 6oard'of Secondary 
Educalion and authorities responsible for tertiary institutions so that thii>'aim ' 
may be achieved. ^ ' . . ' 

Recomm^ndalion . \ • ^ 

D^cussions^ Should btt entered into by the Board of Secondary Education- 
^nd 9i]1horities responsible for tertiary institutions to establish satisfactory 
iMitrance requirements. 
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<r . * ' * . 

. SOME FURTHER COMMENTS . ^ 

I 

I 

185. One of the implications to be derived from our knowledge of the process of 
learning is tl;iat learning cannot go forward in a vacuum. This means that children 
must have access tp inforrqation nqT,-only from the teacher but also frorn books 
and other learning resources. ;< 

The Teacher 

186. The teacher is undoubtedly the most im^gj^ant learning resource which can 
be madt available 16 studen^. Not only does the teacher supply information but 
also he is responsive to the needs' of students and adaptable to changing circum- 
stances. There is no technological substitute for the human relationship between 
teacher and student. In ^le long run the quality of education will depend on the 
quality of the teachers In the schools and every effort must be made to recruit^ 
persons of as high a quality as possible and to pr'ovide them with th^|best possible ' 
training. However, there is a lim'it to the number of persons suited by academic 
achievement and temperament to teaching and- there are competing agencies 
which also have legitimate demands on the ntanpowcr available. 

187. The Committee recognizes the important role played by teachers in the 
introduction of new teaching methods or organization into the school. Some of the 
recommen^^tiofts in this report will rely hea>^ly on teachers for their implementa- 
tion. It will be the task of teachers and admmistrators in Government and non- 
Oovernment schools to work together to effect the changes in such a way that the 
students \:an dehve the benefits envisaged witfiout \indue strain being placed on 
any one section of the teaching profession. • ' . 

1 88. The full implications of this report for teacher education are such as to warrar t 
further detailed investigation by the responsible authorities.. In particular we . 
envisage considerable changes in the role of the teacher. He should become less a 
dispense? of information and more a pers^ who structures 'learning' situations 
ancj guides learning activities. He is likely to be able to specialize more ii> relation 
to the subjects which he will be required, to teach, but will need to have a better 
understanding of the nature of adolescence andiihis pi;ocess of learning. He will ilsq 
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Plalc . - ' 

[he SeLt)ndar> IcJ^hcrf' College wjs otiicidllv opened in 1^68. dtler having begun in Icniporarv 
juartcr^ provided bv the I niverMtv in the previous year |i \^ the first institution in Western Auslraliii 
U) be concerned solely with the preparation of secondary school teachers, and is closely linked with the 
I niversily and m c.crtain respects with thAWestern Australian Institute of Technology The changing 
role of the teacher in the secondary schools ot tomorrow will make heav ler dema.nds on ihc prv-service 
and .in-service education of teachers {paragraph I HH I ^ ^ m^, '• 

need to be able to function as part of a teaching team and take advantage ol the 
opportunities being provided.by advances in educational technology. He will need 
to grow professionally so as to bepome more independent and accept more responsi- 
bility. For example, the abolition of external examinations will mean that teachers 
must accept responsibility for the evaluation of their students. Si>eh piu^iess will 
depend oi^adequately prepared teachers. This will require adequate programmes 
for pre-service and in-service education. ; / ^ 

The SchodI as a Learning Resource Centre ^ 

189. The provision of adequate resources helps teachers carry out their duties more 
effectively. These resources include buildings and facilities, instructional materials 
and educational technology, Whifc; recognizing the value of these resoiirce 
materials, the Committee also appreciated the challenge to school authorities, and 
to teachers, involved in the provision of them. 

1%. Buildings and Facilities. A well equipped-secondary schooLincludes a library,^ 
science I^oratories, manual arts and home economics facilities, gymnasiums and 
sports grounds. Art studios and other specialist rooms are also desirabFe and the 
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Plate 16 

Libraries such as this arc important resource centres for students. Learning depends on input, and 
what students can learn should not be restricted to what their teachers know (paragraph 190"). 




Plate 17 

Built with the aid of Commonwealth funds, this lecture theatre seats 1 12 students and is fitted with 
television, 16 mm. and 35 mm. projectors, overhea^ projection and high fidelity sound equipment. 
A large demonstration bench is supplied with water, gas and electricity of variable voltage. Secondary 
education totiay is benefiting from the provision of soch improved facilities (paragraph 190). 
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Plate 18a 




Plate 1 8b 

Educational technolo^^^aking an increasingly important contribution to education. In Plate* 18a 
students are shown stua^l^ a foreign langukge in a language laboratory. This type of equipment 
enables each student to work moreindependently, recording and listening to^his own pronunciation 
and comparing it with that of an expert. In Plate 18/? students are shown watching a social stndies lesson 
on television. In this way. they are able to obtain a better understanding of the world in 'which they 
live than would be possible if they had to rely on verbal descriptions (paragraph 191). 
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Committee noted that many of the$e facilities are already provided in the secondary 
schools of this State and that the appropriate authorities were introducing those 
that were lacking as resources became available. It is hoped that this trend will 
continue. 

191. Educational Technology. Educational technology is making an increasingly 
important contribution to education. Projectors, tape recorders (including their 
use in language laboratories), television (closed circuit, video-tape and broadcast), 
radio, telephones, duplicators, photocopying machines, teaching machines and 
computers would all appear to have a useful place in the secondary school of the 
future. 

192. Instructional Materials. Written course materials in the form of textbooks 
and Reference books Have long served a useful purpose in secondary schools and 
hey are becoming increasingly important and more diverse in forin. Textbooks 
leed to be supplemented by teachers' guides and test materials. Programtned 

instruction also offers promise as a means of individualizing instruction. Educa- 
tional technology can only facilitateinstruction where well constructed programmes 
are available which take full advantage of their potential to present audio-visual 
materials. 

/- 

Investment in Education ' 

1 93. The quality of education is to some extent dependent on the investment which 
the community is prepared to make in it; The Committee investigated the invest- 
ment being made in secondary education in Western Australia in relation to efforts 
being made elsewhere in Australia and overseas, but considerable difficulty was 
encountered in obtaining reliable and comparable data. Some of the most trust- 
worthy information available is shown in Table 30 but any direct comparison 
between countries must be treated with caution. 

194. Professor R. L. Mathews has drawn attention to the inadequacies of some of 
the criteria used to measure educational effort. In particular he criticizes the use of 
the percentagcof the Gross National Product (G.N.P.) expended on education. 
Among other things he states that demographic factors such as the proportion of 
.the total population in the educational ^ groups are ignored and he concludes 
that "The percentage of gross national product devoted to education is not an 
adequat^ yardstick of educational effort" (60 : 1 5). ^ ^ 

195. Even if the percentage of G.N.P. expended on education were accepted as a 
valid measure of educational effort, it could not be used because reliably corn- 
parable^figures are not available. Harbison and Myers indicate that their data is 
"subject .to a wi(le margin of error because of different methods of reporting'' 
(58:36). However, they expressed more confidence in their figures on enrolnient 
ratios and on the nuijiber of teachers per 10,000 of the population. (See Table 30.) 
In so far as these measureis are acceptable as indicators of educational effort, they 
show that Australia's, effort is reasonably Comparable w;th that of other '^advanced 
level" countries. 
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1P6, In terms of human resource development, Australia ranked third behind the 
United States of America and New Zealand among. 16 ''advanced level" countries 
investigated. The composite index used to measure human resource development 
was b^sed on enrolment at the secondary level as a percentage of the age group 
15 to 19, adjusted for length of schooling, and on enrolment at the tertiary level as 
a percentage of the age group. Seventy-five representative countries were ranked 
in order according to this index and divided into four groups : Level 1 , undeveloped ; 
Level 2, partially developed; Level 3, -semi-advanced; and Level 4, advanced. 
Table 30 shows relevant data for representative countries at each level. 

197. The Australian student enrolment ratio at the secondary education level 
compares favourably with the mean for advanced countries (59%) but does not 
show up so well in relation to the United States of America (95%), the United 
Kingdom (82 %) or Japan (79 %). 

198. In terms of the number of teachers employed, Australia's investment in 
education (62 per 10,000 of population) approximates that of the United Kingdom 
(64), but shows up poorly in relation to the mean for advanced countries (80) and 
compares most unfavourably with the United States of America' (135). 

199. >A?festem Australians position in relatioix to that for Austfalia as a whole is 
difficult to establish because of differences in the way in which statistics are 
compiled. 

200. Harbison and Myers report that 

There is a high correlation and presumably some causal relation between 
enrolments in education (and heAce investments in education) and'a country's 
lev^ of economic development *as expressed by G.N. P. per capita (59:185). 

The actual correlatidh coefficient between the composite index of human resource 
development and G.N. P. per capita was 0-9. This suggests that while it may be 
difficult to compare one country's educational effort with that of another, no 
country- d^n afford to neglect its investment in education,. Secondary school 
retention rates in Western Australia are showmg a continuous improvement (see 
paragraph 27), as are student/teacher ratios (see paragraph 29), and we trust that 
these trends will continue to parallel the economic 'development of this State. 

Public Relations 

201. It is important that a public relations programme be initiated to interpret 
these recommendations to the community and in particular to employers. Close 
liaison will need to be established between the Board of Secondary Education and 
employers so that satisfactory qualifications for employment in terms of the new 
certification procedures can be established. 

I 
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TABLE 30 
INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 





Measures of Human 
Resource Development 




Indicators of Level 
of Economic 
Development 


I m\Jm\ 

LCVCl 

1 1 try o r% 

\ n uuian 
Resource 
' Dcvclop- 
mcni^ 


Country 


Enrolment 

Ratio 
(Adjusted) 


\^ompo- 
site 
Index 


at Primary 

and 
Secondary 
Levels per 
10,000 
pop. 


. Per- 
centage 
Popula- 
tion in 


G N.P 

per capita 




Sccon- 
dary 


Tertiary 


Agricul- 
ture 








0/ 

/o 


0/ 

/o 






% 


^ $U:S. 


4 


U.S.A. 


yj 


11 

J J 


261 


ns 


12 


2,577 


4 


Australia 


11 


1 1 


138 


62 


13 


1,316 


4 


U.K. 


HI 


Q 
O 


122 




5 


1,189 


4 


Japan 


79 


8 


. Ill . 


75 


^39 


306 


4 


U.S.S.R. 


34 


12 


93 


65 


50 


600 


4 


Mean* 


59 


11 


115 ^. 


80 ^ 


a23 


1,100 


1 


r UlaUU 


42 


5 


66 


63 


57 


475 


3 


Greece 


31 


3 


48 


40 


48 


340 


3 


India 


24 


2 


35 


30 


71 


.^73 


1 


Mexico 


10 


4 


33 


36 


' 58 


262 


3 


Mean 


27 


5 


50 


53- 


52 


380 


2 


Turkey 


14 , 


2-6 


27 


27 - A 


77 


220 


2 


Ghana 


22 


0-3 


23 


44 


70 


172 




China 


14 


1 


20 


24 


69 


73 




(Mainland) 














2 


Indonesia 


7 


0-7 


11 


29 


75 


131 




Mean 


12 


1-6 


21 


38 


65 


182 ' 




Haiti 


3-8 


0-3 


5-3 


20 


83 


105 




Congo 


31 


009 


3-6 


28 


85 


92 




Afghanistan 


1-2 


0-14^ 


1-9 


3-3 


85 


50 




Ethiopia 


0-5 


005 


0-3 


2-2 


90 


55 


1 / 


Mean 


2-7 


01 


3-2 


17 


83 


84 



Source: Harbison, and Myers, C.A., Education, Manpower and Economic Growth (59). 
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evidenTce submitted 



A. UST OF ASSOCIATIONS, COMMITTEES AND ORjOANIZATIONS WHO GAVE ORAL EVIDENCE- 

Askocialion of Independepl Schools of Western Australia 

Mr D. A. Lawe-Davies, I'rincipal, Guildford Gramijiar School 
Brother J. C. Woodruff, Principal, Aquinas College 
Mrs A. I. Symington, ?nncipal, St Mary's CE^G.S. 

Education Department— 'Achievemerj^t Certificate Research Project Regional Councils 
Mr W. Stallwood, Principal, Applccross Senior High School 
Mr M. Anderson, Principal, Newton Moore High School, Bunhury 

^ . / 

Independent Schools Salaried Officers' Association 

Mr W. B. Pickering, "Scienc^ Master, Aquinas College ' ^ 

Mr C. J. Ajihman, Senior English Master, Hale School • ^ 

Mr E. R. Prmce, Senior Science Master, Hale School 

Parents and Citizens' Federation 

Mr C. F. Gladwin-Grove , 

State School Teachers' Union of Western Australia 

Mr A. Staples, Senior Lecturer,'Graylands Teachers' College 
Mr H. W. Bennett, Deputy Principal, John Forrest Senior High School 
^Mr Y. K. Lloyd, Assistant General Secretarj', State School Teachers' Union of Western 

Australia « 
Mr T, Anderson, Manual Arts Master, John Curti|i^High School 
Mr F. R. Evans, Headmaster, Hamilton High School 
Mr R. Lamb, Master, Mount Lawley Senior High School 

Western Australian Institute of Technology 
Dr H, S.^Wilhams, Director ' / 
Mr S. Waddell, Head of Department of Mathematics 



LIST'OF INDIVIDUALS WHO GAVE ORAL EVIDENCE 

Mr A. W. Anderson, Senior Lecturer, Education, University of Western Australia 
Professor A. J. F. Boyle, Professor of Physics, University of Western Australia 
.Brother W. G. Hall, Consultant for Christian Brothers' Colleges in W.A. and S.A. 
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B. LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS. COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS WHO SUBMITTED WRITTEN EVIDENCE 

Armadale Senior High SchooJ Staff » 
. AssQCialion of Diploma Engineers of Western Australia 
Association of Independent Schools of Western Australia 
Australian Dental Association, Western Australia Bjanch 
Churches of Christ in Western Australia 

Commercial Colleges' Association of Western Australia ^ 

Communist Party. Western Australia Branch \ 

Country Women's Association of Western Australia 

Dalwallinu Parents and Citizens' Association 

Education Department — Achievement Certificaie Research Project 

1. Central Council (1968) . ' " 

Dr D. Mossenson, Director of Secondary Education (Chairman) 
Mr W. Woods. Director of Special Services 
Mr W. Pirrett, Superintenden^of Curriculum 
^ H. Bennett. Deputy Principal. John Forrest S.H.S.. Representative of Teachers' 

Union 

Mr B. Withers. Principal. Northam S.H.S.. Repi;cserUative of Regional Council 
Mr C. Mutzig. Principal, Kewdale High School. Representative of Regional 

Council ' ... 

Mr.F. Currell. Principal. Bentley S.H.S., Representative of Regional Council 
Mr W. Stallwood. Principal. Applecross S.H.S., Representative Regional Council » 
Mr J. Paul. Principal. Hollywood S.H.S.. Representative of Regional Council 
Mr H. pennett. Principal. Bunbury S.H.S.. Representative of Regional Council 
Mr R. Biggins. Superintendent of Secondary Education. English. Representative 
, of Secondary Superintendents' Panel 

Mr C. Hamer. Headmaster. Wesley College. ^Representative of Independent 

Schools' Association 
Mr T. Downing. Executive Officer. Achievement Certificate Research Project 
Mr P. Gunning. Senior Master. English (Secretary) 

Brother W. G. Hall. Consultant for Christian Brothers' Colleges in W.A. and S.A. 
Dr R. BovelL District Superintendent of Education 

2 Science Syllabus Committee^ 1968) 

Mr C. Fitzpatrick. Acting Secondary Superintendent. Science (Chairman) 
Mr K. Betjeman. Acting Secondary Superintendent. Science 
' Mr P. Davies-Moore. Senior Master. Biology. Hollywood Senior High School 

Mr R. Mclnerney. Senior Master. Physics and Chemistry. John Forrest Senior High 
School 

Mr H. Rintoul. Senior Master. Physics and Chemistry. Kent Street Senior High 

School t 
Mr G. Foyer. Master. Mirrabooka High School (High School Certificate 

Representative) 
Mr D. O'SulIivan. Independent Schools' Representative 
. Mr W. Hudson. Senior Lecturer. Claremont Teachers* College 
Mr A. Walkington, Acting Principal, Technical Extension Service (Teachers' Union 

Representative) 
Mr A. Ryan. Curriculum Officer. Sciencfe (Secretary) 
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3. English Syllabus Commillee (1968) , 

Mr R. Biggins, Secondary Superintendent, English (Chairman) 

Miss N. Richards, Secondary Superintendent, English 

Miss J. Chislett, Representative of Independent Schools ^ 

Mr J. Haire, Representative of Secondary Teachers* College 

Mr H. Yelland, Deputy Principal, South Fremantle High School Jf? 

Mr E. Carlin, Senior Master, English, Perth Modern Senior High School i ] 

Mr P. Gunning, Senior Master, English, seconded to Curriculurn Branch (m^ retary) 

Mrs H. "fhanos. Curriculum Officer 1 

Mr D. Brennan, Senior Master, English, Churchlands Senior High SchoJl 

4. Mathematics Syllabus Committee (1968) 1 

Mr J. Greenway, Secondary Superintendent, Mathematics (Chairman) K 
Mr D. Buck, Senior Master, Mathematics, Perth Modern Senior High Scilool 
Mr S. Jongling, Senior Master,' Mathematics, Churchlands Senior High School 
MrG. Bown, Senior Master, Mathematics, Bentley Senior High School 
Mr H. Orriss, Representative of Secondary Teachers' College 
Mr C. Calcutt, Representative of High School Certificate Syllabus Coipmittee 
Mr J. Thompson, Senior Master, Mathematics, John Forrest Senior High School 
Mr B. Gilmour, Representative of Independent Schools 
Mr N. Hoffman, Deputy Principal, Cyril Jackson Hifeh School 
Mr B. Lawrence, Advisory Teacher (Mathematics), Education Department 
Miss I. Froyland, ^Curriculum Officer (Mathematics), Education Department 
(Secretary) 

5. Social Studies Syllabus Committee (1968) 

Mr C. Makin, Secondary Superintendent, Social Studies (Chairman) , 

Mt A. Anderson, Senior Master, Geography, Churchlands Senior High School 

Mr D. Black, Advisory Teacher in Secondary Social Studies 

Mr B. Hyams, Lecturer, Social Studies. Claremont Teachers' College 

Mr P. Lecce, Senior Master, Geography, Governor Stirling Senior High School 

Mr B. McLay, Headmaster, Middle School, Scotch College 

Mr A. Rowe, State School Teachers' Union 

Mr E. Styles, Lecturer, Social Studies, Secondary Teachers' College 

Mr D. Wakefield,. High School Certificate Curriculum Officer 

Mr L. Hunt, Secondary Social Studies Curriculum Officer (Secretary) 

Metropolitan^Regional Council (1967) 

Mr W. Stallwood, Principal, Applecross Senior High School (Chairman) 
Mr G. Cullen, Principal, John Forrest Senior High School 
Mr F. Currell, Principal, Bentley High School 
.Mr J. Down, Principal, Hamilton High School 
Mr T. Do wni||L( Research Officer) 
Mr C.Glenisteirrrindpal, South Fremantle High School 
Mr J, Griffin, Principal, Churchlands Senior High School 
Mr M. Martin, Principal, City Beach High School 
/ "Mr W. Moir, Principal, Balcatta High School 
Mr C. Mutzig, Principal, Kewdale High School 
Mr J; Paul, Prindpal, Hollywood Senidr High School (Secretary) 
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Mr C. Ricdcl, Principal, Belmont High School ' ' ^ 

Mr W. Spccring, Principal. Penh Modern Senior High School 
Mr B. Withers, Principal, Northam Senior High School 

South-Wfest Regional Council of Achievement Certificate (1967) 

Mi* H, Bennett, Principal, Bun^bury Senior High School (Chairman) 
Mr M. Anderson, Principal, Newton Moore High SchooF (Secretary) 
Mr K, Byfield, Headmaster, Donnybrook Junior High School 
Mr t. Downing (Research Officer) 

Mr W, Gibbney, Principal, Busselton Senior High School 

Mr P. Latham, Principal, Harvey Agricultural High School . 

Mr M. McLeod, Principal, Collie Senior High School 
/ Mr R, Smith, Relieving Headmaster, Pembcrton Junior High School 

Mr R, Stevens, Relieving Principal, Bridgetown High School 

NJr J. Trevaskis, Principal, Margaret River High School 

Mr G. Watkins, Principal, Manjimup Senfor High>School 

Mr B. Wright, Headmaster, Waroona Junior High School 
Esperanto League^of Western Australia 
Farmers' Union of Western Australia 

Headmasters' Conference of Western Australia . * 

Independent Schools Salaried Officers' Association ' - 

Institute of Health Surveyors 

Junior farmers' IJnion of-'Western Australia 

Kuiiunurra Parents and Citizens' Association 

Main Roads Department of Western Australia 

Meat and Allied Trades Federation of Australia 

Modern Languages Teachers' Association of Western Australia 

Mount Pleasant Parents and Citizens' Association 

Muresk Agricultural College 

Nurses' Re^stration Board 

Pharniaceutical Council of Western Australia ^ • . 

School of Mines, Western Australia 

State School^Teachers' Union of Western Australia 

University Staff Association 

Western Australian Federation of Parents and Citizens' Associations 
Western Australian Institute of Technology 
Women's Service Guild of Western Australia 



LIST OF INDIVIDUALS WHO SUBMITTED WRITTEN EVIDENCE 

Mr A. W. Anderson, Senior Lecturer, Education. University of Western Australia 
Mr S. C. Barbara, Tutor in Education, Further Education Centre, Subiaco 
Mr H. E. Barnes 

Mr A. Barrett, Temporary Senior Lecturer in English and Social Studies, Fremantle 

Technical College > 
Mr J. T. Carr, Executive Officer, Health Education Council of Western Australia 
Mr R. Cheeseman 
Mrs L. E. Cuffley 
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Mr R. H. Doig, Public Service Commissioner, Government of Western Australia 
Reverend B. A. Eggleston, Director, Anglican Diocesan Board of Religious Education 
I^teiP. G. Forrest 

Mr R. 1. Harrold, Lecturer, Social Studies, Lccderville Technical College 
Mrs J. Harris 

Mr R. Hatchett, Master, Hillcrest Primary School 
Mr P. R. Jones 

Mr R. Maodougall, Psychologist, Guidance Branch, Educatidn^ Department 
Mr W. M. Nelli, Plant Engineer, Main Roads Department, Western Australia 
Dr C. A. I^arker, Reader, Agricultural Soil Science, Universityof Western Australia. 
Mr S. A. Power, A.E.U. Representative, Automotive A. P.P. Board 
Bishop S. B. Rosier, Assistant Bishop, Diocese*of Perth 

Mr A. K. Russell, Head of Department of Art, Western Australian Institute of Technology 

Mr E. Styles, Lecturer, Social Studies, Secondary Teachers' College 
^.Mr I. K. Tampion, Organization Director, Hubbard Association of Scientologists 

International 
' Mrs J. G. Way 

Dr J. S. Way, Senior Lecturer, University of Western Australia 

Mrs M. White, Psychologist, Colin Street, West Perth 
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APPENDIX 2 



PROVISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN COUNTRY^' AREAS 
OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA (AT AUGUST, 1966) 

MAPS SHOWING LOCATION OF PLACES OFFERING SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. RELATIVE SIZE AND LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

(Government and Non-Government School Numbers Cpmbined) 



AREA OF MAPS 
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JUNIOR ( Junior High SchooD 
(High SctMMl) 



SCALE 
MAPS 1 - 3 



1 ~ 50 Mtl«ft 



PRINCIPAL ROADS 



The following places having less than ten secondary pupils are not shown on the maps: 



Map 1 



Bencubbin 

Cadoux 

Dumbleyuftg 

Frankland R 

Gingin 

Hyden 

Kalannie 

Kukenn 

Lancelin 



Mt Manypeaks 

Mollenn 

Mukinbudin 

Ongcrup 

Pinganng 

Tingledale 

Walpolc 

Wiafki 



Map 2 

Bodallin 

Karlgarin 

Menzies 

Moonnc Rock 

Newdegate 

Ravensthorpe 

(oft map) 
Leonora 
Rawlinna 
Reid 



Map J 

Karalundi 
Koolan Is, 
Kununurra 
Marble Bar 
Mt Goldsworthy 
Onslow 

Shark Bay 

Chnstmas Creek Wiluna 
Cockatoo li. Wittenoom Gorge 
Wyndham 



Kalbarri 
Latham 
Perenjon 
Yuna 

(off map) 
Albion 
Camballin 



Forrest R. 



"Countpy IS here defined as outside xhe Perth Statistical Division of the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. ' 
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.APPENDIX 4 

APPLICATIONS FOR EXEMPTION FROM SCHOOL, J 966 



1. Applications Received 

Boys Girls Total 

Approved . . . . , ; . 415 296 711 

Not approved ^ ' 61 39 100 

Total 476 335 811 

2. Type of Employment ^ 

Skilled— Semi-skilled - Approved ^Not Approved 

Apprenticeships . . . . ' 204 ^ 29 

Qerical, etc 65 ^ 4 

»** 

Unskilled 

Shop Assistants .. : 148 12 

Junior Workers (factory workers, machinists, etc.) 118 1 1 , 

Fanning .40 13 

Dressmaking, Clothing Trade 22 7 

Others " * 114 26 

r 

3. Major Factors 

(a) Child's poor ability and lack of progress at school 437 

(b) Financial hardship affecting the family . 119* 

(c) Medical— parents' illness , . . 8 

(d) Other-not defined . . 247 

4. Type of School and Area 

(a) Government Schools 780 

Non-Government Schools . . 22 

Technical Schools 9 

^Z?) Metropolitan Schools 593 

Country Schools « . y^. . , ■ ■ 218 
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\ APPENDIX 5 

\ 

RESEARCH PROJECT-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
SOUTH FREMANTLE HIGF^ SCHOOL, 1967 



The first year intake of approximately 300 students was divided into three houses (Fremantle, 
O'Connor and Vlaming) of about 100 students each. Jhe grouping was based on alphabetic 
lists of surnames for boys and girls separately. Fremantle House Comprised those students 
whose surnames began with the letters A to F;,F to O comprised O'Connor House, and 
O to'2 comprised Vlaming House. This procedure was adopted to enable children from the 
one family to belong to the same house. The mean I.Q.s were calculated for each house and 
they did not differ significantly. The distributions of I.Q.s were also examined and found 
to be comparable. 

Each house was divided into three classes for instructix>nal purposes. These groupings 
were flexible varying both according to subject, and according to progress made by indivi- 
dual students during the year. The Classes within a house were cross-set for each of the 
subjects or ^oups of subjects as shown on in Table 31. ' 

AH students in one house had English at the same time. Three English teachers were 
allocated to the house and the students were grouped into classes according to English 
ability. As far as possible, a teacher who taught an A stream in one house taught a B stream 
and a C stream, respectively, in the other houses. A similar procedure was adopted for 
Social Studies, Mathematics and Science with grouping for each subject based on achieve- 
ment in that subject. In general, grouping occurred each term. . ^ 

When the 100 students were streamed, more students were allocated to each of the A and , 
C streams than to the B stream. This was to allow for the greater variabihty which existed 
in the A and C streams and to facilitate the formation of special groups of high and low / 
abihty students, respectively, in these classes, ^ • 

The A stream English class studied French and the B and C streams received 1^ extra 
English periods and one extra period for both Music and Physical Education. As the school 
had only one Manual Arts and one Home SciAice Centre, it was necessary to **block 
thp^four periods for Manual Arts or Home Science with another eight period* as is shown in 
Table 31 below. Each house was similarly organized with no two houses having a subject 
at the saqie time. 

A teacher who taught a class group for at least six periods per week was appointed to a 
house to act as the form master for that group. One of the thra^ teachers assigned to each 
house was nominated to act as the housemaster. Each teacher kept ks4iary in which to record 
absences from the classes which he taught. 
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N TABLE 31 

CROSS-SETTING OF FR^ANTLE HOUSE , 
(The number of periods is shown in brackets) 



Class 1 


Class 2 


Class 3 


Englisft^ (6) 


English ^ (6) 


V 

English (6) 


Social Studies (6) 


Social Studies 


Social Studies ' (6) 


Mathematics (6) 


Mathcrraiics (6) 


Mathematics (6) 


Spicncc (3) 


Science (3) 


Science ^ (3) 


rrencn yy) 
French • 
French 
French - 


cngiisn \^) 
English ^ 
Music (Boys) (1) 
Physical Ed. fRoys) (1) 


CUgllDU \4.) 

English 

Physical Ed. (Girls) (1) 
Music (Girls) (1) 


Manual Training or (4) 

Home Science 
Manual Training or ^ 
^ Hom^ Science 
Manual Training or 

Home Science , 
Manual Training or 

Home Science 


Art— Tech. Drawing (2) 

Art— Tech. Drawing 
\ 

rieaiin caucation (i; 
Physical Ed. (Boys) (1) 


Scripture (1) 
J.,ibrary ( 1 ) 
opoKcn digiisn ^ i ^ 
Music (Girls) j (1) 


Scripture - ( 1 ) 
Library (1) 
3pOKen cngiisn ' ( i ; 
Music (Boys) (1) 


Manual Training or (4) 

Home Science 
Manual Training or 

Home Science 

o mini ' T fl^rt « «i« VI rm /xt* 

ivianuai 1 raining or * 

Home Science 
Manual Training or 

Home Science 


Art— Tech. DVawing (2) 
Art— Tech. Drawing 

Physical Ed. (Girls) (1) 


Art— Tech. Drawing (2) 

Art— Tech. Drawing . 

Health Education (1) 

Physical Ed. (1) 
(Boys/Girls)— 2 classes 


Scripture (1) 
Library (1) 
Spoken English (1) 
Music (1) 


'Manual Training or (4) 

Home Science 
Manual Training or 

Home Science 
Manual Training or 

Home Science 
Manual Training or 

Home Science 


SPORT (2) 
SPECIAL SCRIPTURE (1) 


TOTAL = 40 PERIODS 

i . ■■ ' 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS BOARD 
Junior and Leaving Entries and Results (1966-^7) 



1 

Ycjar 


Examina- 
tion 


Total 
Entries 


Full- Part- 
time time 
Students Stunts 




Record of Part-time Students 


Passed' 
Nil 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1967 


Junior 


16,275 


12,902 


3,373 


949 


1,636 


528 


232 


19 


4 


2 


1 


2 


1966 


Junior » 


14,828 


13,119 


1,709 


712 


732 


!95 


49 


9 


8 


3 


I 




1967 


Leaving 


6,430 


4,183 


2,247 


1,197 ^ 


8Cf6 


198 


33 


10 


3 




1966 


Leaving 


5,659 


3,808 


1,851 


'990 


656 


156 


38 


8 


3 





APPENDIX 7 
'HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE COURSES 



The cufrieulum for High School Certificate students may be divided into four majoj 
sections: (a) core subjects, (b) social educa^fion, (c) pre-vocational subjects, and {d) other 
courses. 

# 

(a) Core Subjects . 

Fourteen periods are devoted to core subjects of^which 4 are allocated to English, 4 to 
Social Sti|dies, 3 to Arithmetic aild 3 to Science. It is recommended that at least the first 10 
of these periods be taken by the one teacher and where possible the Science also. In order to 
simplify programme preparation and to allow for difficulties in school organization the 
programmes in each subject havet)een prepared separately but it is suggested that teachers, 
in preparing detailed programmes of work, should endeavour to correlate the separate 
fields so that these subjects become a core of information rather than a series of individual 
subjects. The courses are to be regarded as suggestive not prescriptive and teachers are 
invited to avail themselves of the freedom to modify courses bearing m mind that the overall 
course aims at developing attitudes, ideals and skills rather than imparting a series of facts 
which may be soon forgotten. 

(b) Social Edacation 

This general term is used to cover a wide range of general school activities. Included in 
this group are Library (I period); Physical Education (2), Sport (2); Religious Instruction 
(I); Health Education (I); Music (I); Art (2) and Home Room, Assembly period or Club 
period (I). ' 

(c) Pre-vocatT6iial Sohjects 

Perhaps the major difference between the new H.S.C. courses and those designed earlier 
has been inclusion of courses which are pre-vocationally oriented. Generally these studies 
arc not narrowly vocational but endeavour to introduce the student to a fairly wide range 
of occupations. The purpose of this is {a) to give the student some information on which 
* future vocational decisions may be based, and {b) to provide motivation through demon- 
strating the relevance of the courses being studied. These courses also provide for leisure 
activities in the post-school situation and have general educjational value irrespective of 
whether the student ch'ooses to ei(lter any of these occupations. Som? of these pre-vocationai 
courses are being undertaken in special workshops provided for the purpose in selected 
high schools. 
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, ^ Plate 19 

The layout of a pre-vocatifcnal workshop/ The two courses taught in these workshops are Home 
Handyman and Transport. 

/ . - 

A brief outline of Uie purposes and content of subjects which are currently available is 
presented below: 

(i) Office Procedure > 

This course has been designed for students who after some experience of office work 
may feel that they would like to make this their occupation. The course deals with general 
office procedure, filing, personal relations, telephone techniques, commercial practice 
and in addition supplements those areas of general education which require special 
attention. As an example a good deal of work will be required in English. It is suggested 
that the motivation provided by the meaningful situation will make time spent in this way 
profitable, 

(ii) Retail Trade 

Many students, both boys and girls, enter the field of distributipn. This elective aims 
(1) to provide a broad backgl-ound to distribution which will assist in occupational choice, 
add (2) to provide skills of value in retail distribution. 
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Some of the lofjics covered are (i) personal relations, (ii) business organization, 
(iii) advmising, (iv) ticket writing and display, (v) merchandise control, (vi) selling, 
(vii) instruction in those aspects of arithmetic and English Which have particiilar^plica- 
tion to retail trade. 

This course has been designed to include some work experience. (See paragraph 48.) 
(iii) Transport 

This is a two-year course conducted at regional workshops. The course has three 
aims: 

H) To give an introduction to the variety ofStrades within the motor and transport 
industries thus providing experience as a hjasis for future vocational choice. 

(2) To provide elementary instruction in the care -and maintenance of engines and 
motor vehicles. / 

(3) To build habits of safety in regard to workshops and the road. 

The course includes workshop and road safety, elementary automotive principles, 
transport regulations, care and use of workshop equipment and trade mathematics. 
Where possible work experience and visits are desirable but not essential. 




Plate 20 ^ 

Students in a transport class. This ii part of the coars>e dealing with servicing tyres and wheel 
bearings. ^ 
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(Iv) Home Hmndynum 

This course has three main aims. 

(1) To give an overall impression of the broad group of trades which make up iht 
building industry and thus provide experience which will assi^ in the making of 
future occupational choices. 

(1) To develop skills which are of value to the home handyman. 

(3) To provide some particular instruction in educational pre-requisitcs for entry to 
these trades. 

This is intended as a two-year course. In the first year of the course the work is largely 
concerned with the development of skills. while in the second year it is hoped" that these 
skills will be used in the undertaking of school projects, which entail use of the skills 
learnt but- in addition have social benefit to tho students and are of use to the school in 
providing amenities which would not otherwise be available. 

The course includes safety education in the use of equipment, welding, cementiag, 
rendering, brick-laying, elementary stone-work, painting, glazing, general household 
maintenance, some practical geometry., introduction to blueprints and specifications, 
comparison of materials, trade mathematics. and visits. 

^) Boating ' 

The aims of the boating course a?e : 

(1) To develop skills associated with boating generally. 

(2) To teach principles of water safety and boating regulations and to develop sensible 
attitudes towards safety. 

(3) To acquaint the student with some knowledge of the fishing industiy and boating 
fer leisur^. 

(4) To teach sludents some aspects of the construction and maintenance of boats. 

(5) To create an interest in boating and to develop ^ound consumer judgement. 

(d) Other Courses 

A number of other courses are also available. The^e include: 

/i) Ho'me Science ' 
nil) Typing * 
QiiT'^oodwork 

(iv) Metalwork - ^ 

(v) Craft 

(vi) Community and Service 
. (vii) Personal Development 

Some of these courses are familiar and require no explanation. A brief summary of the 
purpose and content of those which may be unfamiliar follows: > 
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(V) Crmft , 

A special craft course has been designed which aims to inti^^rate art and craft and in 
addition to the usual craft activities includes sections on functional design and the applica- 
tion of craft in other elective activities. Fundamentally the course is designed to foster 
an interest which will be of value to tl^e student as a future leisure acUvity and also to 
develop standards in regard to design and construction which will lead to a more critical 
awareness as a consumer This course could be undertaken by boys and girls. 

y 

Comnmnity and Service 

This is a four period elective activity for both boys and girls. This elective has two major 
aims: (i) to provide opportunities for the student to make a contribution to the community 
of which he is a member, and (ii) to provide a motivated situation in which the student can 
develop skills, interests aqd attitudes which will be of value in post-school hvirig. 

T4ie elective is based on the I^ul^e of Edinburgh's award though whether this award is 
to be the goal of the course or not is left to the individual schools. There are some reasons 
for tying the course to the Duke of Edinburgh's Award: 

(i) h may provide strong motivation since the end is attainable and has wide acceptance. 

(ii) The prestige value nvay help in the building of self-respect and school realization 
thafnhese students are not doing inferior courses but different courses. . 

There are quite strong elements of general ideation in the course but the aim is to 
interest the student so that he may continue Lisccidte*i acnivitics when he leaves school 
an<^ this is more important than developing a high level ir the skills enumerated. 

, (vii) Personal Development 

•This is a two-period one-year elective designed for girls. As the name indicates fhe 
' course aims to provide a basis of knowledge for personal development and a forum for 
discussion of the problems^f the teen-age girl. The course is sequential in that it deals 
with the gir^at her present stage of development and then looks forward to the world of 
work and subsequently to marriage. 

Time -tabling 

There are no time-tabhng instructions since the range of courses offered varies between 
schools, but a common pattern at the Second Year level has been; 

Girls Boys 

Home Science 8 periods . Woodwork 4 periods 

Typing 4 periods Metalwork or Typing 4 periods 

Personal Development 2 periods Transport 4 periods 

Craft 2 periods Home Handyman 4 periods 

Core Subjects ^ 14 periods Core Subjects 14 periods 

Social Education 1 1 periods Social Education I'l periods 

At tW third-year level wider choice of subjects is considered to be desirable. Thislna^e 
provided by allowing students to select one course from each of the following groups and 
cross-setting these as alternatives. 
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(a\ Woodwork, Retail Trade, Office Procedure 

(^) Metalwork, Typing, Craft 

(c) Transport, Retail Trade, Home Science I . 

{d\ Home Handyman, Community and Service, Home Science II 

Probably any student wishing to do Office Procedure would also .be required to do Typing 
in order to develop a group of saleable skills, 
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It 

ACHIEVEMENT CERTIFICATE CENTRAL COUNCIL 
PROPOSALS FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Early in 1968 a new approach was adopted to overcome problems being encountered in the 
implementation of the Achievement Certificate scheme. Under the direction of the Central 
Council, subject committees were reconstituted and asked to consider a number of questions 
relating to the pattern of secondary education. Th^ reports of the committees for English, 
mathematics, social studies, and science revealed broad areas of agreement. A new set of 
proposals was then devised and modified in accordance with suggestions received from 
various quarters. 

It should be appreciated that, while these proposals have been planned with the first 
three years of secondary education in mind, they would readily lend themselves to an exten- 
sion to include Fourth Year if this were found desirable, fhe disappearance of both the Junior 
Certificate and the High School Certificate is envisaged. In other words, not only is the 
removal of the external examination foreshadowed, but a single framework is proposed 
which would cater for virtually all students of the thirteen-to-fifteen or sixteen years age 
groups. Adequate provision for individual differences in ability must therefore be an 
intrinsic feature of the plan.. It is proposed that a. certificate constructed on the cumulative 
' record principle would become available on a State-wide basis issued b'y a central authority 
created for thiA purpose. It would be the rcsponsibihty of this authority to satisfy community 
needs for reliable certification, comparable from school to school, while leaving schools 
as much freedom as possible. Until such an authority is established, the Achievement 
Certificate Central Council will function in this capacity. With this end in view, the representa- 
tion of non-Government schools on the Council has been increased. 



PROPOSALS 

The essential principles involved in these proposals may be summarized as follows: 
firstly, provision for individual differences in ability by means of a multi-level approach for 
certain subjects; ancj secondly, certification based upon internal school assessment. The 
orgaoizatioiuLl arrangements outlined below have been designed with Government schools 
in mind. Noft-Government schools could either adopt or vary the pattern to meet their own 
, particular requirements. 
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1. Individual Differ encet-> A Muiti-levei Approach 

Different arr^rvgepients are envisaged for different categories of subjects Fnglisf^ 
mathematics, social studies and science, which all students undertake each year during the 
^ first three years of their secondary education, may be named core subjects. A weekly time 

allocation of six periods for each of these subjects is suggested. A second group of subjects 
required to be taken by all students mcludes physical and health education and religious 
instruction. Core and required studieT would therefore together occupy approximately 
three-quarten of the week. The remaining time would be available for the third category of 
1%! subjects, called options, which students may elect to take for one or more years. Increased 

J/ time allotments for options is possible by means of reductions in the timcallotted to iKpcore 

subjects for second and third year students proceeding to vocaVionally oriented corses. 

In order to provide for individual differences in ability, a multi-level approach is proposed 
for the core subjects. Three levels, which may be n^imed advanced, intermediate and basic 
are planned for English, social studies, and science. For mathematics, four levels, w\mJ\ 
tentatively may be named advanced, ordinary, elementary and basic, are proposed. 
Obviously this framework requires th^ clear delineation of syllabuses for all levels. This 
multi-level approach sh6\ild not be' confused wit^i streaming in terms of general ability, 

' because allocations to levels would be separately determined by attainment in each subjecf. 
Accordingly, while somfi students may proceed at a similar level in all or several of the core 

^ subjects, vmany students may be at different levels in these subjects. Nor will students 
necessarily remam irr the same level year after year. Transfer by pupUs between levels within 
a subject, especially upward transfer, is envisaged as an integral part of the scheme. To this 
end adjustment classes as well as special programmes for students in marginal classes, may 
be instituted. Other measures designed to facilitate upward transfer include equal period 
allocations for different levels.^ the availability of special text materials, and the annual 
re-administering df the placement tests (referred to in the next section). By these methods it is 
anticipated that adequate provision will be n^ade for late maturity and special student 
application. It should also be noted that it Is not propose^ to persist with the pattern of 
Science A and Scief^ce B, and Social Studies A and Social Studies B in the new plan. 

As a consequence of the multi-levfJ approach, teachijig at two or more levels within the 
one class room may beccmie necessary. In larger schools the incidence of group teaching of 
this type may be reduced by cross-setting procedures but in small schools this is not possible. 
For,^is reason in particular it was recognized that, before the multi-level .system could be 
implemented, courses would need to be designed in detail and guides and aids for teachers 
, prepared. (See later section headed Implementation.) 

It IS not proposed to extend the mu'lti-level approach to options (with the possible excep- 
tion of fc)reign languages) because these subjects lend themselves to individualized methods 
of instruction. Student interest and ability are also catered for in this area by means of the 
range of the subjecf choices available. The suggested framework for Government schools 
showing core subjects and options iS detailed in an attachment to this statement entitled 
Organization of Courses and Period Allocations. Reference may be made here to the inclusion 
of two pastoral periods, which are likely to assume added importance when class structures 
become more flexible in order tO'^wiHytr the multi-level approach and to establish transfer 
. between levels as an accepted feature. Attention is also directed to a .second attachntent 
entitled High School Time Table, which illustrates cross-setting devices and indicates how 
core and optit^nal subjects may be time-tabled. 
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2. Certification— Internal Assessment Externa)^ Moderated 

A common State-wide certitic^itc would be available to all secondary school pupils. This 
certificate would be issued by the cenical authority established for this purpose. For the co;-e 
subjects, the certificate^would present a cumulative record "showing year and level of course 
studiecl. Iii additipn, the certiUcate would list the optional subjects undertaken each year. 
While correct placement of students should do away with failure, two modifications to this 
general rule are envisaged. To provide an incentive, the qualification '^credit'' would be 
added where'warranted at any level. Secondly, failure would be recorded in th^ew cases 
where students did not perform at an acceptable standard, indicating that they had remained 
incorrectly placed. Some of this failure may be avoided if a sansfactory system of conceding 
passes at a lower level can be devised. 

The maintenance of comparable standard^etween schools is a responsibility which the 
central authority must assume to ensure yre acceptance of certificates by the community, 
^irrespective of the school attended. Thi^ is a difficult task because the quality of student 
intake varies between schools arid from year to year within the one school. 

Specjal arF^geme^ts to establish comparability of stan'cl^ds for certification are there-- 
fore proposed for^the core subjects. In order to assist schools in the placement of pupils, 
standardized tests will be made available for testing jncoming students in English, mathe- 
ntatics, science and social studies. To ensure ease and reliability ^f marking, these tests will 
be multiple-choice objective as far as possi4)le. The purpose of these tests will not be to assess 
individual students but to provide schools with guidance as to theTiumber of students to be 
placed at each level. In making decisions in relation to the placement of individual students,^ 
schools should make use of all the evaluative information available to them; actual school 
performance is probably the most valicl criterion available. Agents of the central authority 
would also visit schools to offer advice and satisfy themselves regarding internal assessment 
procedures. For Second and Third Years, attainment tests would be made available for 
schools to administer as desired, their purpose being to remedy erfors, recognize the effect 
of sound teaching and facilitate transfer between levels. For purposes such 4S guidance* 
and rg)orting to parents, schools would be free to devise their own testing and recording 
procedures. * , j 



, IMPLEMENTATION \ 

The implementation of these proposals will be gradual to ensure that teachers are familiar 
with all requirements and that the materials needed to facilitate group teaching are available. 
At the present time ihtcore subject committeeyarecontinuing their work and the Curriculum 
Branch is proceeding to outline syUabuses at the different levels, and draft programmes and 
guides for teachers. The materials required for th6* first year of the scheme- will be aVailable 
for trial in selected, schools in 1969. Sample copies for ipfoVnjation will be' supplied to 
non-parrrripating schools and other interested persons. 
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The following pilot schools will introduce the scheme for their First Year students 'in 

1.969: • ^ 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

Senior High Schools Junior High Schools 

Applecross Waroona 

Bunbury ♦ Nannup , 

^ , Geraldton ' Northampton 

Hollywood Pemberton 

John Forrest ' ^ ^ _ 

Manjimup 

High Schools * . ' Primary Schools 

Como . Broome 

Harvey Agricultural • Cue 

* Margaret River ^ Meekatharra 

Newton Moore * Mount Magnet 

Rossmoyne Nyabing 
South Fremantle 



NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

Christian Brothers' Collepe, Leederville 
lona Presentation Convent, Mosman Park 
Loreto Convent, Claremont 

Mercedes Catholic School for Girls, Victoria Square, Perth 
Wesley College. South Perth 

In ocder to preserve the interests of the sti/dents involved, the Public Examinations Board 
has agreed in principle to their being accredited with Junior Certificates in 1971 on the basis 
of their cumulatke school records. This accrediting will be supervised by both the Achieve- 
ment Certificate Central Council (until the central authority referred to earlier is appointed) 
and the Public Examinations Board. AssumThg the successful introduction of these proposals 
•into the pilot schools in 1969. it is hoped that a more general adoption will be possible in 
succeeding years and that ultimately it will not be necessary for t]ie Public Examinations 
Board to ^onduct external examinations at the Junior level. 



Aliiernative : an option made available as an alternative to two periods in a subject, 
^^Options: French. Italian, German. J^ipanese. Indoncsian-^Malay. Art, Technical Drawing, 
Woocfwork. Melalwork. Home Economics (two courses), Scripture, Music. Typing. Transport. Home 
Handyman. P^ersonal Development. Commerce (a new course). Retail Trade, and Adjustment Classes 
in English. Social Studies. Science and Mathematics but not additional regular classes in these subjects. 
Other subject; s'^ch as Screen Education and Drama may be made available also. The availability of 
options will depend upon school policy and resources. 
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ORGANIZATION OF COURSES AND PERIOD ALLOCATIONS 
(PROPOSALS 15th NOVEMBER, 1968) 



nRST YEAR - TERM ONE OR PART THEREOF 

Subject 

English (Advanced, Intermediate, Basic) 

Frcn^lror Italian 

Music 
Library . . 

Social Studies (Advanced, Intermediate, Basic) 
Science (Advanced, Intermediate, Basic) 
Mamematics (Advanced, Ordinary, Elementary, Basic) 

Physical Education 

Pastoral (including Health Education) 

Special Religious Instruction . . 

Manual Arts or Home Science 

Art —Technical Drawing ^ . . 



Total 



Periods 
per Week 
6 
2 
1 
1 

6 
6 
6 
4 . 
2 
1 

4 

2 

41 



FIRST YEAR — REMAINDER OF YEAK 

As for Term 1 except that stydents will choose either a foreign language (4 periods per 
week) or additional English (2 periods per week). Music (1 period per week) and Library 
(1 period per week). 

Students deciding to ^udy a foreign language will not'^ able to take Music as a school 
subject during Terms 2 and 3. This subject will be available tq them as an option in Second 
and Third Years, 



SECOND YEAK 

f Subjects 

English (Advanced, Intermediate) 
or English (Basic) 

and Alternative^^ 

Social Studies (Advanced, Intermediate) 
or Social Studies (Basic) 
and Alternative . . 
Science (Advanced, Intermediate) 
or Science (Basic) 
and Alternative . . 
Mathematics (Advanced, Ordinary, Elementary) 
or Mathematics (Basic) 
and Alternative . . 
Spoken English 
Physical Education 
Pastoral (inc^uding Healtl^ Education) 
Special Religious Instruction . . 
Options*^ 



Periods 
per Week 
6 

or 4 
2 



or 4 
2 

6 

or 4 

2- 

6 

or 4 
2 

1 
3 
2 
I 

10 



Total 



41 
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THIRD YEAR , ' 

As for Second Year, but opliojps .selected by students may vary from year to year, with 
no previous study of the subject required in most instajjt;es. 

NOTES 

1. L//)rarv> Students should spend one period per week in the school library on directed 
independent study supervised by the subject teacher for each of these subjects: English, 
Social Studies and Science. ' 

2. Physical Education should be taught by specialist physical education teachers wherever 
possible and time-iabledfor one double period and one single period for each class. 

3. Pastoral is a special progrartjme to be taught by the pastoral (form) teacher. 

4. ' Courses in Manual Arts and Home Economics will be such as to be able to be taugh.t in Jwo 

double periods. 

5. The availability of French and Italian will depend upon the size of the school. 

6. In Years'^ and 3, students will be able to spend 10, 12, 14, 16 or 18 periods on optional 
subjects depending on whether they study 0, 1, 2, 3 or 4 subjects at the basic level. 

7. Samples of course organization and staffing for a school with 100 students (three core 
classes) in each year follow. The proposals are capable of implementatidn as shown in 

I these sarpples under existing staffing provisions. More liberal staffing would enable 
reduction in class size and or a greater variety of options. 



SOME POSSIBLE STUDENT TIME-TABLES- YEARS 2 OR 3 

1. Boy r Academic) : English — Advanced (6), Social Studies— Advanced (6), Science- 
Advanced (6), Mathematics — Advanced (6), French (4), Typing (2), Woodwork (2), 
Transport (2), P.Ed. (3), S.R.I. (1). Pastoral (2), Spoken'Enghsh (1). 

2. Girl (Academic) : English — Advanced ♦(6), Social Studies— Advanced (6), Science- 
Advanced (6), Mathematics- Advanced ('6), French (4), Art (2), P.Ed. (3), H.Sc.-A 
(2), Personal Development (2), S.R.I. (1), Pastoral (2), Si^oken English (1). 

3. Boy (General): English— Intermediate (6), Social Studies— Intermediate (6), Science — 
Intermediate (6), Mathematics— Ordinary (6), Transport (2), General Metals (2), 
Technical Drawing (2), Woodwork (4), P.Ed. (3), S.R.I. (1), Pastoral (2), Spoken 
English (1). ' 

4. Girl (General): English— Advanced (6), Social Studies — Intermediate (6), Science- 
Basic (4), Home Science A (2), Mathematics — Elementary (6), Home Science (.2), 
Typing (2), Music (2), P.Ed. t3), Home Sciem^e B (2), Personal Development (2), Pastoral 
(2), S.R.I. (1), Spoken English (1). . ' 

5. Boy ( Non-Acadejmic) : English— Basic C4), Transport (2), Social Studies— Basic (4), 
General Metals (2), Science— Basic (4), Woodwork (2), Mathematics— Elementary (6]^ 
Metalwork (2), Woodwork (i). Technical Drawing (2), P.Ed. (3), Woodwork (2), 
Metalwork (2), S.R.I. (1), Pastoral (2), Sp^ke^nglish (1). 

6. Girl ( N on- Academic ) : English^Basic (4), Transf^ort (2), Social Studies— Basic (4), 
Personal Development (2), Mafthematics— Basic (4), Aome Science— B (2), Science- 
Intermediate (6), Commerce (2)' Art^(2), Typing (2), P.Ed. (3), Home Science— A (2), 
Personal Qevelopment (2), S.WJ. (1), Pastoral (2), Spoken Enghsh (1). 
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SAMPLE COURSE ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING FOR A SCHOOL 
WITH 100 STUDENTS IN YEAR 1 (TERMS ? AND 3) 









Subjects 






P* 




P^T 


1 


English (Adv.) 




English (Int.) 


English (Basic) 






I 
3 
4 
5 

I 6 


»» »» 












6 


3 


18 


7 

o 
0 

9 
10 
11 

12 


Social Studies 


^Sodai Studies ( Ini. ) 


Social Studies (B^sic) 


6 


3 


18 


13 

1 A 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 


Science (Adv,) 




Science (Int.) 


Science (B^/Ac) 


6 


3, 


18 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Maths, (Adv,) 


Maths. (Ord.) 


Mathsv (Elem.) 


Maths. (Basic) 
»» 


6 


3 


18 


25 
26 

27 
28 


Manual Arts (boys) 


Home Economics (girls) 


4 


5 


) 

20 


29 
30 
3! 
32 


Physical Education (boys) 


Physical Education (girls) 


4 


4 


16 


J3 
34 


French 




Additional English (Reading, Drama) 








35 








Music 










36 








Library 




4 


3 


12 


37 
38 






Art — Technical Drawing 




2 


3 


6 


39 
40 


Pastoral 
»» 


2 


4 


8 


41 


Special Religious Instruction 


1 


3 


3 














Totals 


41 




T37 



* Periods. * ** Teachers. 

Nott: During 1st Terra all students would study French (two periods) and Music (two periods). 
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SAMPLE COURSE ORGANIZATION FOR A SECONDARY SCHOOL WITH 
100 STUDENTS IN YEAR 2 (THfS COULD ALSO APPLY TO YEAR 3) 

Subjects * 



English (Adv.) 



Si6ciaJ Studies (Adv.; 



13 
14 
15 
16^ 

17 
18 

T9 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

35 • 

36' 



37 

39 
40 

41 



I 

* Periods. 



Science (Adv.) 



English (Int. 



Transport 



Social Studies (Int. 



Science (Int. 



Math^ (Adv. 



French 
French 



Music 



French 



Music 



Woodwork 
Woodwork 



^P.Ed. fboys) 

■t—i 



Maths. (Ord.) 



Transport 



Typing 

Typing 
Typing 
Metalwork 

Metalwork 

P.Ed, (girls) 



Special Religious Inst. 



English (Basic) 



Commerce 



Social Studies ( Ba sic ) 



Gen. Met. 



Pers. Dev. 



Science (Basic) 



Woodwork 



aths. (Elem,) 



Metalwork 

Art 

^ Art" 
" Art^ 
"^Art 
Transport 

H.Scr A 

Woodwork 



H.Sc- 



Maths. (Basic) 



M.W 
H.Sc. B 
Gen. Metals 

TecH. Draw. 



P.Ed, (boys) 
H^c B 
Metalwork 



H.Sc. B 
Comm.** 
Woodwork 

H Sc. A 



P.Ed, (girls) 
Ttansport*^^ 
Pers. Dev. 



P.Ed, (boys) 



* P.Ed, (boys) | P.Ed, (girls) 
P.Ed, (girls) I Special Religious Inst. 
Pastoral 



Spoken English 



^^al 



12 



2 
~\ 
41 



**Teatihcrs. « 
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HIGH SCHOOL TIME-TABLE 

The allocation of periods to subjects explained in prev ious pages makes possible a standard 
pattern time-table fo(; First, Second and Third Years. Two examples of such time-tables 
arc attached* the first for schools having classes in each year numbering from one to eight, 
the second for schogls with from 9 to 12 classes in each year. 



Cross-setting 

The establishment of different levels in the "core" subjects (English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics &nd Science) makes it desirable to "cross-set" these subjects on the time-table 
as widely as practicable, so as to allow regrouping in each subject on ability in that subject. 

If there ard two classes in one year it may be* possible to time-table them bpth together 
for each of the core subjects, but with from 3 to 8 classes it would appear to be preferable to 
divide the classes into, two groups A and "B, and cross-set within the groups. This plan is 
referred to as "semwoss-setting" an<j is illustrated in Tim^Table A. 

\i\ larger schools (nilipbcr of classes in a year above 8) sfcmi-cross-setting would mean 
5 or 6 classes cfoss-set together. This would still be possible and desirable for English and 
Mathematics, but trie problem of providing sufficient equipment for this arrangement in 
Science and Social Studies would be very difficult, < 

It is therefore suggested that l^r these two subjects the classes be divided into three 
g/bups, while retaining semi-cross-setting for English and Mathematics. Time -Table B 
illustrates this plan. ^ ' . ^ 

It will be noticed that First and Third Year Science are frequently at the same time, while 
^ccQrtd .Year Science is Separate. There arc thus 26 periods of the week with lower school 
Science in four or fewer classes. Senior high schools could- use these largely for upper school 
Science. . / - - ' 

On these skeleton time tables the periods-for ail subjects other than English, Mathematics, 
Science, Social Studies, Scripture arid Pastoral Care have been ^eft blank, and there are 
sufficient "double** periods for fitting in Manual Arts, Home Economics, Art ^^nd Physical 
Education. In Second and Third Years blanks are available for Physical FdUw;ation and all 
optional subjects. . * ^ 



Use of Colour for Tlme-Tables 

Schools deciding to use colour for time tables may be interested in QUIK-STIK self- 
adhesive coloured lafi^ls (circular— i in. diameter). \ 

Xhe ruled timetable blanks supplied to schools yfe such that the labels may be lifted and 
moved many times, / ^ 

If all schools using these coloured labels were to use the same arrangement of colours, 
this would be a distinct advantage to alt teachers and officers moving from school to school. 
The following scheme is suggested: 

English — red; Mathematics— blue; Science — yellow: Social Studies — green; French 
(or other languages) — purple; Art and Craft — black; Physical , Education— brown; 
Manual Arts and Home Economics - orange. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TIME TABLE A 



1 


First 

A 


Year 

B 


1 Scconc 

"a 


i Year 

B 


Third 

A 


Year 

B 


1 ' 

M2 
03 
N4 
D5 
A6 
V7 
8 






E 


M 


SS 


Sc 






E 


*M 


SS 


Sc 


E 


M 






Sc 


SS 


M 
SS 


^ E 
Sc 


M 




Sc 


SS 


E 


- - ■ ■ ■ ■ 




Sc " 


SS 


M 


E 










SS 


Sc 


E 


M 






Sc 


SS 


M 


E 


1 

t2 

U3 
E4 

A6 

8 


Scri] 


3turc 


I ^ 








- SS 


Sc 


Scpnturr 






Sc 


SS 


M 


E 


Scripture 


E 


M 






SS 


Sc 


M 


E 






Sc 


SS 






SS 


Sc 


E 


M 






Sc 


SS 


M 


E 


Pastoral 


Pastoral 


Pastoral 


1 

E ^ 
D3 

S 5 
D6 

'I 


E 


M 






SS 


Sc 


M > 


E 


Sc 


SS 


SS 


Sc 






M 


E 


,ss 


Sc 


E 


M 


Sc 


SS 


E 


M 






Sc 




M 


~ E ™ 










SS 


Sc 










Sc 


SS 




1 

T^ 
H 3 

S 5 
D6 
^7 

Y 

8 
9 


E 


M 


SS • 


Sc 






M__ 


E 


S5 


Sc 










Sc 


SS 


E 


M 






Sc^ 

E 
M 


SS ^? 


E 

' M 
M 


M 


SS 
Sc 


Sc~ 
SS 


' ^ 


E 
E 






M 

^ E' : 


SS 
Sc , 


Sc 
SS 


\ Pastoral 


Pastoral 1 Pastoral ■ 


1 

I 4 

D 5 


SS . 


Sc 


E 


M 






Sc 


SS 


M 


E 






E 


M 










~E ■ 


M 










SS 


Sc 


E 


M 








Sc 


^SS 


M 


E 




M 


E 






SS 


Sc 


8 


M 


E 






Sc 


SS 
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HlGH SCHOOL TIME-TABLE B 



1 


First Year 


Second Year 


Third Year 


..- 


A ^ 


B 


c 


■ A 


B 


C ' 


A 


B 


(J 


1 


E 


M 


Sc' 


PE* 


SS 










M 3 
O ^ 


M 


E 


SS 


Sc 


PE*" 










PE 




MA-HEc 




SS 


Sc 


E 






'm 


N! 4 


PE 




MA-HEc 




SS 


S6 


M 






E 


D 5 


Sc 


PE 


SS 




M 


Sc~ 






SS 


Y ^ 


SS 


Sc 




E 




M- ■ 


SS 






PE*^ 


7 


MA-HEc 


SS 


Sc 


M 




E 


PE*' 


SS 


Sc " " 


g 


MA-HEc 


SS 


Sc 


M 


E 


PE* 


SS 


Sc" 


1 


Scripture 


PE* 


Sc 




M 


E 


2 


E 


M 


PE* 


SS 




Scripture 




T 3 
E 


M 


E 




Scripture 


SS 


Sc ^ 


PE* 


rVl /Vri lX 


PE 




SS 




Sc 


E 




M 


S -5 


ivi/\-n ex 


PE 




Sc 




SS 


E 




M 


Y 




SS 


Sr 




PE* 






SS 


Sc 




Sc 






Pa§t. 






Sc " 


Past. 


8 


3C 


[fClA-HEc 


SS 


E 


U 


Sc 


PE* 


SS 


9 




MA4iEc 


SS 


M 


E 


Sc 


PE* 


SS 


1 

^' 

h ^ 


oC 


SS 




E 


M 


Sc 


SS 


Past 


PF 


Sc 


SS 


M 


E 


Past. 


Sc 


SS 


D3 


SS 












PE* 


E 






M 


^4 
E ^ 


E 






m"^"~' 






PE* 


SS 1 Past. 


Sc 


S 5 




MA-HEc^ 


PE 


Past. 


" SS 


Sc.^ " 


M 






E 


D 6 




MA-HEc^ 


PE 


^sT " 


Sc 


Fast" 


M 






E 


^ 7 
Y ' 








E 


Sc 






" ^S~ 




PE* 




g 


' M 






E " 


Sc 






SS. 




PE*^ 




1 


E 






M 


1 Sc 


PE* 


SS 


Sc 








T 


^' ' 






E ^ 


[ PE , 


SS ' 


Sc 


[Past"."" 








U 

D 4 

K ^ 




Past! 


Past. 


[ 'ss 


^ Sc 




E 






M^ ' 


"Pau- 






Te 


[ _ SS 


" " Sc" 










E 


S s 
A ^ 


se 


PE 


SS 












Pa&l. 


SS 


PE 


SS 


Sc 












' s¥ 


Sc 


Y 7 

I ' 


SS 


Sc 


MA-HEc 


_ ^ 






m" 


SS 


' Sc 


PE*. 


8 


SS 


ric - 


MA-HEc 








E 


SS 


Sc 


PE* 


1 




Pastoral 




Sc 


1 SS 


PE* 


E 






M 




SS 






f PE 


Pastoral 






/m 






E 


ri 


E 






M 


PE* 


" Sc 


SS 










E 






M 


SS 


PE*" 


Sc 










D5 








Sc 


E 






M 


PE* 


SS 




7 




Sc 


SS 


M 






E 


PE* 


' Sc ' 






SS 












SS 






"Sc' 


1 ^ 


1 " M 




r 


E 










Sc 






SS 
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In each scclion of Firsl Year classes there are six blanks, to be allotted to French 2. Art 2. Music 
and Library, as desired. 

After first term optional French will take four pcnods and the French groups will lose Library and 
Music. • ^ 

All other groups will have SPOKEN ENGLISH and another period as'desired. 
♦On each occasion when PE appears in SECOND and THIRD years, one class will have SPOKEN 
ENGLISH and hence each class will have THREE periods of Physical Education, not FOUR. 



I 



APPENDIX ^ 
ADOLESCENCE'^ 



Adolescence vs th6 period between^childhood and adulthood; and for most young people in 
Western Australia.today a not unimportant part of it cprresponds to the time when they 
spend Irom three to five years or more in the secondary ischools. Adolescence is not to be 
confused \^ ith puberty, which occupies a relatively short space of time, and is associated with 
the maturing of the sex glands. This usually occurs someWhat earlier among girls (from age 
12 to 14 years' than among boys (from 14 to 16 years). But dXiring the period of puberty, 
and in the' years immediately preceding it, there is a rapid bodily srowth, with girls tendkig^ 
to be taller than boys, and in wedght about half a stone heavieri 

The earlier stages of adolescence are characterized il^^onl^y the physiological changes 
of the puberty period, and transition from primary toso^S^ry school, but also by changes: 
in Ale adolescent environrocnt asrwell as in the person ilitie!* ^e adolescents themselves. 
Already at the primary level, the school for most chilorcn has inducted them into a social 
hiilieu wider than that of the home, and in association with v *her agepcies, such as the church 
or youti) and sporting organizations, has introduced them to aspects of the cultural heritage 
of our society, as well as to its social and moral norms. However, it is at^he adolescent stage, 
and usually while at secondary school, that most boys and girls really begin their attempt to 
transcend the limits of their family ties and discipline and substitute new relationships 
including intef-personal relationships among themselves. In this way. the age-mate group or 
peer group emerges with its challenge to adult strn dards, and its freqiient worship of youth- 
oriented heroes, Jncliiding singers and successful sportsniefi. ' 

While the purpose of the secondary school is mainly associated with knowledge and learn- 
ing and the personal development of the student, informal influences outside the school 
cannot be disregarded ia considering the problems of adolescence. Apart from the peer 
group, the mass means of communication today affect adolescent wants, attitudes and 
behaviour. Adults on the other hand are conservative in their paternal roles and so are school 
and church. These and other social agencies attempt t j influence adolescents to conform to 
acceptable custom when the adolescents themselves are striving for personal independence 
and the satisfaction of personal accomplishment. Social and emotional maturity dp not/ 
come^asily ; and adolescence for many is a time of tension and conflict not only for KodilyV 
reasons and social pressure^^, but because of the effects of transistor, radiogram, television, 
commercial advertising, and the availability of the motor car. 

'^Considerable reference has been made to a technical work-paper, prepared for the information of 
the Committee by Dr D. K- Wheeler, and entitled The Adolf scenl Group. Other references include: 
W. F. Conoell. et al.. Growing Up in an Australian Citw Melbourne. A.C.E.R.. 1957; W. J. Campbell. 
Growing Up in Karribee, Melbourne, A.C.E.R.. 1963; L. Cole and I. N. Hall. Psychology of Adolescence. 
New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967; D. K. Whciiler. "The Adolescent Peer Group and its 
Activities". Australian Journal of Higher Education. 1. 1, 1961 ; "Expressed Wishes of Adolescents Still 
al School". Australian Journal of Education^ 5. 2. 1961; and "The Adolescent al School in Western 
Australia". Australian Journal of Education. 6, 3. 1962. 
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Australia today conforms in many rpspccu ip the contemporary pattern of Western 
societies. Thrre is inci*casing diversity; and social mobility is possible through education, 
parental support and government subvention aHied to individual ability and initiative. Also . 
in the adolescent groups at the present time, there are large numbers olf migrant children or 
children of migrants, in addition, the society itself is becoming increasingly industrialized 
and urbanized; and while the differentials in power and authority between adults and non- 
adults continues, ^modern conditions are requiring children to stay longer at schpol and 
thus delay their entry into fhe productive life of the community. Jn other words, fir many 
children, adolescence is becoming more prolonged. Because, to meet the needs of modern 
society, an. increasing proportion of each age* group requires a longer secondary education or 
SQme form of tertiary education. " I 

As already indicated, children, and especially adolescents, are conmiittcd to a pro^ft^ of 
inlernaliza,lion of culturarnorms, which for some gives rise to social strain and individual 
maladjustment. Moreover, for adolescents geperally the.problems of choice and evaluation 
arc not easy; and if there is too great an indelerminancy ip the structure of adult expectations 
of young people, insecurity is engendered with its ivccompanimenl of ambivalence and 
c6mpulsive or contradictory behaviour. This problem now has considerable implications 
for secondary fchools and especially for guidance, coun:»elIing and pastioral care. Furtlter- 
more, the increased mobility of raodem transport, and freq,uently, divided control between 
home and school, provide the adolescent peer group with a measure of-immunity from adult 
direction, which, for the individuals concerned, often leads to explosive behaviour or passive 
withdrawaj, and to oddities in manners, appearance and dress. Nor is this all. The more 
extreme manifestations of adolescent rebeljipn take the form of defiance, truuncy, sexual 
misbehaviour and delinquency. \ 

.Yet in 'Spile of what has just been stated, the transition from adolescence to adulthood is 
successfully accomplished by most young people. But this does not mean^Jt^t during adoles- 
cence they have aot experimented with what they regard as adult behaviour; for adolescents 
take a broader view than their parents of activities which they believe will help them to 
become adults. Thus many adolescents apart from going outjogether, view smoking, drink- 
ing, betting, and readiijg books about sex as a means to the attainment of adulthood. Also 
according to sociological evidence, there appear to be some differences in attitude between 
the sexe« during the adolescent period. Boys seem to be more influenced in their behaviour 
by the peer group and girls by parental attitudes. 

Again. Nsurvc>s of youth and adult opinion indicate that adolescents mostly value the 
same things as their parents. Or expressed in another way, there is no great divergence 
between what parents regard as desirable and what the peei: group considers desirable. 
However, while adolescents still at school show a tolerance of minor faults, there is dis- 
approval of behaviour form^ held to be wrong in the society itself. Most adolescents do not 
consider that they gain in status by flouting moral codesand rebellingagainst adult autnority. 
Indeed, such behaviour is often characterized as childish. Nevertheless, differences amoftg 
adolescents do occur in-their responses according to age. For example, attitudes towards the 
inter-relations between the sexes are different among younger and older adolescents. 

However, from 6-8 of live births in the Australian Stat^are ex-nuptial births, and of 
these about one-third arise from young people of adolescent «gc. Unfortunately, there is a 
considerable lack of knowledge among adolescents about sex? puberty, reproduction and^ 
birth : and this gwes rise to the current dilemma wl\^ther such knowledge should be supplied 
by home or schoof. Adolescents worr> about the bodily changes which occur with puberty. 
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'For many of them the cfiangcs arc a source of personal embarrassment. In a similar way, 
^ tall girls and short boys, or adolescents who are over-weight, are sensitive, and even over- 
sensitive, of any'divergent physical chawicteristic 

^Bnally. the Australian culture places a high premium on sporting superiority, so that the 
^ffiiic boy or girl, unless badly adjusted at home or school, usually has a positive image of 
himself or herself. In American studies, popularity in the peer .group is associated with 
favourable personality characteristics such as goo<f looks, good humour, fair mindedness 
and sporting ability. Moreover, popularity with u\c opposite sex involves similar charac- 
'teristics to those which give rise to popularity among members of the same sex; and success 
in schoolwork, especially when allied to favourable personality traits is a factor in adoles- 
cent leadership. However, girls in general show » greater enthus '^m for schqol than do 
boys; but whether boy^ or girls, adolescents lose intert >l and become depressed-or resentful 
il they find themselves unable to measure up to normal scholastic tasks. 
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Precis of "Statement on the Mental Abilities and Learning of the School Child" 
(Implications have been deleted) 
References are included in this appendix 



CHAPTER A 

I 

HUMAN /VBILITIES 



The Nature of Mental AhSlSties 

British and American psychologists tend to differ in their interpretations of the nature of 
mental abihties. The writings of Vernon and Burt on what is called group-factor theory 
represent the British viewpoint that mental abilities tend to be generalized or essentially 
unitary in their nature. Thorstone, Guilford and Bailey are representative of the American 
viewpoint which em^phasizes the diversity and atomistic nature of mental abilities. 

Group^factor Theory. Group-lfactor theory originated in work done by Spearman 
(1927) who at first postulated two Xinds of factors contributing to mental ability, a general 
factor designated "g." and numerouV-spceific factors designated "s^, Sj^Sj. . . Later he 
admitted th? necessity for another set of factors such as mechanical artd verbal abilities" 
which ran through groups of, but not all, nfientai activities and hence could be designated 
"group-factors". Spearman minimized the importance of these grodp and specific factory" 
and stressed the unitary nature of mental abilities as dominated by a massive *'g" component, 

Burt (1954, 1956) and Vernon ( 195 1 ) clarified the nature of group factors and re-adjusted 
the emphasis on the general factor. Group factors are now classified as two major group 
factors (verbal— ^educational and practical itiechanical) and several minor group factors 
(for example — number, verbal, mechanical information, spatial and mar>ual dexterity). 
Their work has also shown that group factors and specific factors are quite significant in 
intellectual functioning. Factorial analyses of the variations which are found amonc the 
school marks of primary children show that approximately 40% of the variability in per- 
formance is attributable to the general factor, approximately 20°o to the combined group 
factors and approximately 40 °o to the specific factors and errors of measurement. 

The American Viewpoint. As opposed to the British viewpoint, many American psycholo- 
gists have always favoured the view that hjiman abilities are atomistic, numerous'and diverse. 
Historically the work of Thorncfike and, more recently, that of Thurstone and Guilford has 
support'ed such a viewpoint. ThurStone has postulated a number of individual but related 
mental abilities which he calls mental traits or primary mental abilities. He has identified 
seven, rfamely V (verbal comprehension), R (reasoning), N (number), S (spatial relations), 
P ( perceptual speed), W (word fluency) and M (associative memory). He has also developed 
a battery of Primary Mental Abilities Tests, each test being designed to be a factorially pure 
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mc^igurc of a particular mental trait. Guilford (1956. 1959) has presented a model which he , 
uses K) identify 120 possible kinds of mental functioning. 

The Importance of '^General Intelligence'* / 

The Validity of the l.Q. as a Predictor. The Encyclopedia of Educational Resegfch in 
summarizing the work of Margaret (1948) and Cronbach (1949) concluded that correlatiofls 
between I.Q. and school grades averaged between 0-50 and 0-60. Coefficients of this order 
account for approximately 30% of the variabilit^measured in children's scores. Similar , 
ffndings indicating that I.Q. i» only a moderate predictor of academic achievement h^^e 
been published by Vernon (1^51) and Schoneli (J948). 

The Stability of the 1,Q. SlWag ei al. (1958) conducted a longitudinal study based olf 
yearly testing with the Binet individual test of some 80 children. They found that I.Q. could 
not be regarded as constant over any period during childhood. TheMonger the interval 
between the administration of two intelligence tests, the lower was the correlation between 
the two measures. (For example, ike corrfelation between an I.Q. determined at age 5 and 
age 6 was 0-9, but between .age 5 and age \2 it was only C['6.) The writers claim that the 
extent of I.Q. change during childhood has previously been under-estimated as they foupd 
a median change of 18 I.Q. points. Baylcy (1955) reported similar findings from the Berkeley 
Growth Study. She claims that I.Q. measures taken early in life do not reliably predict I.Q. 
t a later age; and, at least among superior educated adults, the I.Q. is not constant but rattier 
pontinues increasing, possibly even up to the age of 50 years or more. Other research, 
including that conducted by Honzik. Macfarlane and Allen (1948), adds further support to 
the conclusion that the I.Q. cannot be regarded as being fixed. 

The belief that generaJ in^lligenqe was determined by heredity and represented the child's 
innate potential was studied by Burks (1943). Burt (1956) and others. These stuflics have 
shown that about a quarter of the variability in children's intelligence test Scores was due to 
educational-environmental factors (and errdr). Maddox ( 1957). quoting Vernon (1951), wh6 
in turn made reference to Shuttleworth. analysed the effect pf environmental factors on 
intelligence test scores as follows: ^ 
64 °o Her^itary factors • 

16 "o* Environmental differences between families 
3°o Differences in upbringing between children in the same family 
\1% Joint heredity-environment factg^ 

It can be argued that it is fruitless to attempt to resolve the nature-nurttire problem as the 
two interact but the data quoted at least indicates that intelligent 47ehaviour is to a significant 
degree dependent on environmental-educational^factors. Hunt (1961) claims that by a 
sound psychology of development we could raise the average intellect by an amount equiva- 
lent to 30 I.Q. points, and while this particular figure may iiSMdc accepted, it is evident that 
desirable modes of education can. and do. lead to an increment in intellectual efficiency 
Within limits set by nature. y^^'^^ 

The Differentiation Hypothesis ^ ^ . 

Garrett (1946) and Burt (1954) have presented evidence supporting the differentiation 
hypo^hesis^which proposes that mental abilities become more specialized with maturity. 
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In recent years, most sludicssuch as . I hat by Meyer and Bendig (1961) have indicated 
that the degree of differentiation is not significantly differen^^ adolescence from that in 
primary school years. O'Neil (1962), in summmg up the research evidence on this topic, 
concluded that ^here was no real evidence, to support the differentiation hypothesis. 

The Origins of Intelligence 

The work of Hebb, Harlow, Riesen^and Piaget provides interesting insights into how 
intelligent bthaviour originates. Hebb (1949) found no diminution of intelligence test results 
among mature people, even after removal of upwards of 20% of the mass of the cerebrum, 
whereas cerebral lesions in infancy resulted in retardations and markedly inferior mental 
ability. Apparently brain tissue needed for the development of intellectual functioning is not 
so needful for its maintenance. The need for the establishment of autonomous central 
nervous processes would explain why primary learning is characteristically slow in com- 
parison with later intellectual functioning. Harlow's experiments (1949, 1950) show that 
aninjals (apes) learn how to learn, acquiring what Harlow calls "learning sets". However, 
these lea'rning sets are only acquired through considerable p^pblem solving experience. 
Riesen (1947) reports that chimpanzees deprived of normal visual stimulation for the first 
16 months of life were markedly inept in visual skills. These visual deficiencies were attri- 
buted to a lack of primary learning, or the absence of central neural processes typically 
acquired in the course of living. 

Piaget's description of three stages of intellectual develoffment (sensori-motor, concrete 
.operations and formal operations) is an outline of the manner in which higher forms of 
intelligent behafiour are achieved. A point brought out in many of the Piaget replication 
studies is that the child's experiences and the education he has received considerably 
influence the attainment of the stages. 

Historically it has been usual to think of intelligence as separate and distinct from learning. 
However, the present tendency is to think of intelligence and learning under the one set of 
principles and to consider intelligence as, to soroe extent, the result of learning. 

^^j^vidual Differences 

The following conclusions may be drawn from Bassett's report (1964) of ihe conference 
on individual differences held jn Melbourne in 1962, the Sixty-first Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education Part 1 (1962), Goodlad and Anderson (1959), Jenkins 
(1961) and Stoddard (1961). ' 

1. Wide variability of performance occurs at ajl levels of the primary school in all 
subjects. 

2. There is increasing variability with increasing age the higher the grade the wider the. 
range of achievement. 

Strecmung or ability gVouping based upon tests of general ability represents one approach 
to solving the prcTblem presented by the \*ide range of individual differences among pupils 
of an age group within a school. According to Goodlad and Anderson (1959). separating 
children into A and B groups on the basis of general ability reduces variability in school 
achievement by about V'o^ and an ABC grouping reduces class variability by about 17 "o- 
Again, when bright and slow children were separated from the average by removing children 
with I Q "s 120 and over and 90 and less, the remaining pupi.ls.exhibited a spread of achieve- 
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mcnt on reading tests ranging from Grade 3 to Grade 11. The following figures from a study 
carried out by the Education Department of Woptem Australia (1960) involving the testing 
0^905 Grade 7 children ^a/ h tests of reading and general intelligence further illustrates the 
point that correlations between I.Q. scores and school achievement are only moderate. 

(a) The LQ/s of Grade 7 pupils reading at Grade 7 level ranged from 70 to 130 plus. 
ib) The I.Q/s of Grade 7 pupils reading at Grade 4 level ranged from less than 70 to 109. 

Clearly other factors besides general intelligence contribute to achievement in reading. 

BassetU-1'962) commented that the practice of separating children into A, B and C classes 
within a(erade has some dubious advantages and some clear disadvantages. Teachers believe 
that iridivMual differences have been catered for organizationally and neglect them; in fact, 
the practice encourages ''class" methods of teaching. Secondly, the attitudes in "lower" 
groups are often unsatisfactory in that teachers frequently have a poor attitude to lower 
group children, and lower group children have poor attitudes towards themselves (negative 
self-feelings). The weight of evidence clearly indicates that homogeneity of classes must be 
recognized as a myth. We must expect, and accept, heterogeneity as the normal characteristic 
of any class. 



CHAPTER 2 



HUMAN ABILITIES IN ACTION 



Thinking 

Studies on thinking such as thoee by Bartlett, Bruner and Piaget show that it is a complex, 
high-level process in which words, symbols, shapes, colours, etc., supplement, or take the 
place of bodily movements. The application of previously acquired skills and information 
play an important part in this process of thinking. 
^ • Bartlett distinguishes between thinking within a closed system (interpolation) and think- 

. ing in an open system (extrapolation). In closed systems the thinker is trying to "fill in 
gaps"- that is, finding and supplying missing items in the information that is available to 
him. (For example, the identification and description of a person from items of information 
about him.) A characteristic of closed system thinking is the high probability that all thinkers ^ 
given the same incomplete information would fill in the gaps in the same way. In a closqd 
system there is a limited number of items. The way in which a gap is filled depends principally 
on the amount of information (items) given. Below a certain minimum amount, nobody can 
fill the gaps, and at a certain maximum no normal person can fail to fill the gaps. This ability 
to fill gaps may be related to intelligence. Procedures for gap-filling may be taught and learnt 
(e.g., the procedure of questioning to establish categories such as "Is the person male or 
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female?"). Once the manner of gap-filling is selected, every step normally increases the 
probability of some specific subsequent slip. In open systems we range beyond the bolindaries 
of known information and the process of thmking is eveh more complex. What is a closed 
system for one person could^bc an open system for someone with less knowledge. 

In thinking one must be able to call upon information previously acquired, and upon 
responses already established. For these reasons it is justifiably called a high-level response 
closely integrated with simpler forms of learning such as retention, transfer and recall Much 
thinking is of the nature of dealing with evidence which is given "in disguised form", such 
as is involved in the problem ""brothers and sisters have I none, but that man's father is my 
father's son." 

Ryle (1951) jnaintains a position in harmony with that taken by Bartlett, Thomson and 
others, when he claims that thinking is largely a matter of "drills and skills", partly acquisi- 
tion and partly perfarmancc of what has been acv^ iired. When we have skills we can think, 
just as when we have skills we can multiply. Thomson (1959) says, "There is a continuous 
development from simple learning operations to the application and modification of prior 'V 
learning in a problem-solving situation, which is a kind of 'thinking'. 

Creative Intelligence ^ 

Creativeness can be thought of as akii^ to thinking and problem solving in that every 
problem situation calls for some originality which may range from a slight re-arrangement 
or modification of familiar nVateriaJ to bold and almost completely new conceptions. 
Guilford (1959) analysed primary traits related'to creativity and identified the following r 

(a) A generalized sensitivity t^ problems. 

(b) Fluency factors related to the fertility of ideas which included word fluency, associa- 
tional fluency, expressional fluency and idedtionalfluency. , 

(c) Flexibility, in that creative thinkers are ready to strike out in new directions and these 
arc of two types, namcl^, spontaneous flexibility (or freedom from inertia, persevera- 
tion, functional rigidity, etc.) and adaptive flexibility (as seen in novel solutions to 
problems and in clever, remote and unusual responses to situations). 

Vinacke (1952) states that over-conformity, over-strictness, over-emphasis on the 
accumulation of factual information, over-emphasis on "drills", insecurity, dependency, 
and lack of scFf-reliance reduce creativeness. 

The Work of Piaget 

In recent years, mainly due to the influence of Piaget, there has been considerable atten- 
tion given to the study of how the child thinks. Piaget has outlined the following sequence jn 
the develcrpment of the child's scientific and logical thought: 

^ 1. The SensoH-motor .Stage (approximately the first two years of life). The child deals 
directly with objects and because he lacks language, or has insufficient language to 
substitute wQj-ds for actions, he is object tied. Sense inipressions dominate over thought 
and the memory span is very limited. 
2, The Stage of Concrete Operations (between the dges of 2 and 1 1 years approximately). 
This stage is subdivided into a pre-conceptual phase (2-4 years), an intuitive phase 
(4-7) and a phase ofxoncrete operations (7-1 1).' During this stage the child becomes 
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less object lied as he learns operations to fi^ his thinking from the dominance of 
perception." His spa^i of apprehension is increased so that he can deal with a number 
(probably 4) of attributes of an object or situation simultaneously. He learns that 
thought processes are far more flexible than actions in that they can be reversed or 
obliterated. He becomes less ego-centric, more dcccntred in his thinking, and takes a 
more objective view of the world** During this stage, which corresponds very closely 
with the primary school years, the child achieves methods of dealing with pfoWems 
mainly by performing operations with objects, 
3. The Stage of Formal Operttions (approximately 12 plus years). At this stage physical 
processes (actions) can be replaced by mental structures and mental verbal manipula- 
tions. The child can now deal with propositions instead of objects, possibilities rathei* 
than the mere empirical situation and takes the final steps towards decentri^g in 
becoming able to think impersonally unrestricted by personal wishes and emotions. 

Assimilation, Accommodation aiid fequiAbrium. These concepts apply to all stages in 
Piaget's sequence. Assimilation occurs when the learner takes in or uses something from the 
environment. Accommodatiwi occurs when the learner alters old activities and concepts 
or develops new ones in response to the impact of the envirortment. Intelligent behaviour 
is seen as an interplay of these two activities. Equilibrium car\ be interpreted to mean that 
the child should achieve mastery at one level before making what could be described as a 
forward leap towards a|new level. It conceives mental progression as a series of forward 
drives each followed by a period of consolidation. The best way to facilitate the coming 
of the next stage is to help the child achieve mastery (equilibrium) in the present one. 

Replication Studies. Replication studies have tended to confirm Piaget's findings, with 
some qualifications, mainly concerning overlap of the stages and the relevance of previous 
experience. 

CHAPTER 3 



LEARNING 



Retention 

The research evidence indicates that much of the factual data learned at school is rapidly 
forgotten. Bassett ( 1928) showed that after 12 months. Seventh and Eighth Grade studwits 
had forgotten 75% of the history they had known at the end of a course. Skinner (1^56) 
refers to a study by Layton in which pupils retained only about one-third of their knowledge 
of algebra after a year in which they received no further instruction, and to a study by John- 
son in which students in botany forgot 48 % of what they had known after six months. 

"^^'Operation^^ is the name^ven by Piaget to such processes as classification (e.g., identifying^ 
chair as such) and ordering (e.g., ordering sets of objects according to their number). 

**"Centred" thinking occurs when attention is fgcused on one aspect of a problem and others are 
overlooked. 
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Other research evidence supports Cronbach's statement (1954) that "The most enduring 
and most useful learnings arc generally understandings, attitudes and methods of work." 
Skmner (1956) refers to a study by Tyler which showed that after eight months the- loss of 
factuaJ information was 40 the loss of ability to explain everyday scientific phenomena 
was 8°o and'the loss of ability to generalize from given data 6%. 

The following is a summary of what is known about retention of learning: 

(a) Factual material is rapidly forgotten, particularly if it is disconnected. 

(b) Material which is meaningful, significant, interesting, connected, organized and well 
understood is retained better, especially if relationships and applications are "brought 
out in the teaching". 

(c) "Over-lcarnipg*' aids retention. 
\d) Skills are comparatively permanent. 

(e) Techniques and methods of handling data are relatively permanent. 
(/) Attitudes arc relatively permanent. 
> 

Transfer 

Early studies such as those reported by Thorndike (1924) which showed Tittle transfer 
were in situations that militated against transfer. In effect they showed that transfer does 
not occur automatically and completely in all situations. Later studies such as those reported 
by Woo^row (1927), Bariow (1937) and* Bruce (1933)Jave shown that q"uite substantial 
transfer can be obtained depending on the manner in which the learning situation is handled. 
The research on transfer which has been summarized by McGeoch and Irion (1958), Webb 
(19-56), Klausraeier (1961), Burton (1962) and Lindgren (1962) shows that the'de^ce of 
transfer is varialMe and can be pdsitive, zero or negative. Where the training situation closely 
resembles the crittri^ situation and the response required in the training situation is ajso 
appropriate for the criterion situation and the lapse of time between the two not over- 
long the degree of transfer is maximized. . . ^ 

In addi\iofi to the .specific forms of transfer as already described, non-specific transfer also 
•occurs and may be even more important. Thtf classical work in. this area was -done by 
Scholckow and Judd (1908) who conducted an experiment in which two groi^|wpfjboys were 
taught to shoot at a target submerged 12 in. in water, pne group^of bo*ys had the principles 
of refraction of light under wat?r explained to l^l^m^the otiier group did not and proceeded 
by trial and error alone. Teaching continued until both frou^s were equally proficient at 
hitting the target. The target was then shifted to 4 in. deep. At this second. task the boys who 
understood principles of refraction performed much better than those who did not. The 
explanation advanced -was that these boys were able to generalize their knowledge of the 
principles of refraction. This experiment was carried out at a time when studies showing 
minimum transfer were typical add it was largely ignored until it was replicated by Hendrik- 
son and Schroeder (1941), who confirmed the previous results. Webb (1956) refers to a 
-study by Overman which aimed to'determine the transfer effect of learning* twb place addi- 
tion on learning addition and subtraction of three place number^. It was found that where 
children were taught to understand the principles involved and to generalize the process 
consciously 30 as to be applicable to other types of problctns, substantially more transfer 
occurred than when the children were only provided with specific instruction and practice. 
These and ot)ier studies have led to the conclusion that whgn children can generalize their 
experience in the form of the understanding of principles they can transfer these unde^stand- 
ings to new situations. 
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^ Other instances of non-specific forms of transfer subject to quite substantial transfer are 
attitudes and methods of attack in problem situations. 

Klausmeier ( 1962) sumTftari/es the position on liansfer as follows 

Positive transfer from one siruation to others, including from in-school to out-of- 
schooL from one subject field to another, and from one grade level to another, can be 
facilitated by making certain the task is m'eaningful and not too difficult, by emphasizing 
the principles and methods of problem solving^irather than specific procedures and correct 
solutions, and by giving help to the learner as needed. ^ 

How Learning Occurs * 

Textbooks on learning have characteristically presented two views on how learning 
occurs. Firstly, and almost always given greatest prominence, is the behaviourist ic view- 
point, and secondly is the viewpoint of the gestaltists. In recent ycsirslhc mediation hypothesis ' 
has betn advanced which largely reconciles both viewpoints. 

The Behaviouristic Viewpoint. The behaviouristic viewpoint is best represented' by the 
work of Thorndike. Pavlov, Hull and Skinner and involves stimulus-response learning or 
learning by reinforcement. The contributions of behaviourist learning theorists to our 
knowledge of I'actors influencing learning have been considerable, especially those of Thorn- 
dike and Guthrie. For example, the necessity for both teacher and learner to know the 
characteristics of a "good response" (if inappropriate responses are rewarded by the teacher 
they will be learnt), the need to diagnose and Correct errors, the need for clarity and specificity, 
the need for interest in the work, interest in improvement, a problem-solving attitude, 
attentiveness and significance of material. Thorndike's laws of readiness, exercise^ jecency, 
frequency, intensity and effect are other concepts important to education. Most of the 
improvement commonly attributed to drills (exercise) is largely due to the action of rewards 
(effect), if ^'rewards" is taken to include the satisfaction of making a correct response. The 
feeling of success, of being right, of gaining recognition, and acknowledgement (such as a 
smile, a tick against an answer, the words "right", "good lad", etc.) are the strongest 
operat*ional factors in bringing about improvement. Rewards are more important than 
repetitions. Ideally there should be rjo "exercise" without effect. Drills should be planned 
so that rewards operate at a maximum. 

Klausmeier (1962) provides the following principles applicable to developing skills. 

ia) Guide responses carefully m the early stages. 

ib) Provide appropriate practice tasfcs. * ^ 
U ) Distribute rather than mass practice. 

id) Provide the learner with knowledge of results. (When a child is told his response is 
correct it is a much more precise guide to future action thap being told that the 
response was wrong.) 

The Q^stalt Viewpoint^The gestalt viewpoint is that put forward by the German psycholo- 
gists Werthienier, KotTka and Kohler. These people would agree that behaviourism can 
explain the formation of relatively simple habits but they would further claim that such 
learning is comparatively trivial. Adult human learning in their view is far removed from 
the establishment of simple stimulus-response connections and involves intentions to learn-, 
conscious experience, the ability to be constructive and critical, the ability to achieve insights 
and to transpose dr generalize such insights. Insight is the key concept and occurs when the 
learner is able to organize the parts (of a problem, for exa#nple) into a ftieaningful whole. 
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Learning then consists of a progressive pe-organizalion of and improvement in insights. 
This is somewhat analogous to Piaget's concepts of assimilation and accommodation. The 
weakness of the grstalt viewpoint is the circularity involved in equatmg learning with 
insights, which Ica^R'Thtlhe conclusion that one learns by learning. 

The Mediation Hypoyiesis. Thd work of Osgood (1953) is the most significant in this area, 
but Mowrer (1954), Postman and Sassenrath (1961), Krasner (1958) and Kendler and 
Kendlcr'(1962) have also contributed. According to this theory, mediating processes such 
as thinking occur between a stimulus and the response which occurs. It bridges the gap 
between reinforcement learning theories and gestalt or cognitive learning theories and 
similarly tends to form a bridge between learning and thinking, suggesting that basically 
these functions arc liable to the same explanation. A brief explanation of the mediation 
hypothesis is to be found in Thomson (1959). 

r 

The Social Situation of Learning 

Alpcrt (1961) warns of the danger which lies in an over-emphasis on social forms of 
motivation which are often anxiety laden, Lippett (1961) has drawn attention to the fact 
that "at all age levels we need and depend on the acceptance of, the inclusion in, meaningful 
Strang groups". In recent yeais there has been considerable interest in the relationship of 
achievement to anxiety. The Yerkcs-Dodson Law shows th^t for a given task there is an 
optimum apxiety level and when anxiety is too high performance falls off. Studies of the 
relationship of anxiety to learning show that high anxiety leads to high achievement on 
-comparatively simple routine tasks but to low achievement on more difficult problem- 
solving tasks. Problem-solving is best done under conditions of low anxiety. 

Thelcn (1961) made a study of "teacher-style" and showed that when styles were teacher- 
centred recall was much inferior to that obtained when a learncD-centred style of teaching 
was observed. 



CHAPTER 4 



THE NEEDS OF THE CHILD 



The needs of the child have been analysed by various writers of whom possibly the most 
discussed is Maslow (1954) who in his theory of human maturation, postulates six groups 
of needs, namely : physiological needs, safety needs, belongingness and love needs, esteem 
(or status) needs, self-actualization needs and the need to know and understand. These 
groups arc sequential in that normally each one assumes maximum strength at a specified 
period but, if satisfied at the appropriate time, it wanes in strength and the need occurring 
next in the sequence assumes dominance. If any particular need is not satisfied at the appro- 
w priate level, it continues to persist at strength and seriously interferes with those needs 
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placed later in the sequence. The following diagram illustrates the normal occurrence and 
waning of five of these needs. 
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-* Running through Maslow's higher needs there is a considerable emphasis upon what 
Murray (1938) had earlier called the need for achievement. Murray and McClelland et ai 
(1953) had stressed the need for children to achieve in skills and activitic3 held in esteem by 
the peer group and by the adult groups. Through achievements, especially those in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling and the school subjects generally, and in play and sporting activities, 
the child comes to a feeling of inner strength. Lobdell and Van Ness (1963) point out that 
children need to have access to. and association with, their peers in achievement, not just 
their peers in age. 
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^PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP FIRST YfcAR STUDENTS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO APPROXIMATE PERCENTILE 
RANKING OF SCORES ON. READING XTOMPREHENSION TEST FOR WEST 
AUSTRALIAN HIGH SC^^OOLS. FORM A (W^A^968) 
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MATHEMATICS III (GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY) 
(a) LARGE SCHOOLS 
Percentage of Firsl Year Intake Passing Junior Three Years Tiiter 
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MATHEMATICS [[[ (GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY) 
•(b) SMALL SCHOOLS 
Percentage of First Year Intake Passfrtg Junior Three Years Later 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



Certain terms will recur throughout this report and to avoid misunderstanding their 
usage is defined below. Where a defined term is otherwisc uscd it will be shpwn in quotation 
marks. In defining these terms use has been made of Good's Dictionary of Education (61 ). 

ability. The axrtual power present in an organism to carry to completion any given act or. to 
^ make adjustments successfully. 

ability grouping. Used m the United States to refer to the grouping of students according 

to general ability. Se^ streaming. Sometimes used in relation to grouping of students 

according to their ability in a specific subject. 
above-averag« (students). That quartile of the student population with the highest level of 

achievement in a subject, 
acceleration (courses of study). The organizational procedure whereby students' progress 

through a common course at different rates. See also unit progress. This may or may not 

involve accelerated promotion in terms of grade placement, 
acceleration (student promotion). The process of completing the school grades at a rate of 

more than one per year, 
achievement. Accdnrplishment 'or prohci -ncy of performance in a given skill or body of 

knowledge. 

Acliievement Certificate. A certificate awarded to students when they leave secondary school 
or at the end of Third Year by schools participating in the-^chievement Certificate 
Project. 

Acliievement Certificate Project. A project being conducted in some Western Australian 

secondary schools to assess the practical implications of ^tudent assessment based on a 

cumulative record of achievement, 
affective (objectives of education). Objectives which describe changes m interesn, attitudes, 

and values, and the development of appreciations and'adecjuate adjustment, 
appreciation. An emotionally fringed awareness of the worth, value,, or significance of 

anything. 

aptitude. A group of characteristics, native or acquired, deemed to be symptomatic of an 

individual's ability to acquire proficiency in a giyen area, 
assessment. Used synonymously with evaluation, 

attitude. A readiness to react toward or against some situation, person, or thing, m a 
particular manner, for example, with love or hate or fear or resentment, to a particular 
degree of intensity. 

average (students). That half of the student population whose level of achievement in a 
subject most closely approximates the mean. 
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behavioural (objectives). Objectives staled in terms of behaviour which can be observed and 
described 

beloH -average (students). I hat qiianilc ot the student population, with the lowest level of 
achievement in a subject 

class (students). A group ot students receiving instruction from a teacher 

cognitive (objectives of education). Those objectives which deal with the recall or recognition 

ot knowledge and the development of intellectual abilities and skills. 
( ommittee. I he Committee on Secondary Education (1957-59). * 
Committee of Inquiry. I he Committee which met during 1962 and 1963 to review progress 

made in secondary education following the 1954 Report, 
comprehensive (secondary school). The programme includes both general education courses 

and specialized helds of study and thus offers academic, commercial and technical 

subjects Contrast with specialized secondary school, 
cor? (subjects). English, mathematics, science and stcial studies. 

creativity. Creativeness can be thought of as akin to thinking and oroblem solving in iha^ 
evcfv problem situation calls for some originalitv which may ?Snge from a slight re- 
ariangement or modification of familiar matenalfto bold and almost completely new 
conceptions, 

cross-setting. The organizational procedure of time-tabling two or more classes for the same 
subject at the same time so that class groupings may be formed on the basis of abilrty m 
the particular subject. 

Cumulative Certificate. A term used previously to refer to what is now known as the Achieve- 
ment Cenihca.te 

curriculum. A group of courses and planned experiences which a student has under the 
guidance o{ the school 

.Department. The Education Department of Western Australia, 

differentiated iastniction. Teaching in accordance. with the individual's level of achieve- 
ments and needs at that level, utilizing class, small group, and individual activities, the 
emphasis being placed on reading as a social tool. 

Director-General. The Director-General of Education in Western Australia. 

education. The aggregate of all the processes by means of which a person develops abilities. 

attiluties and other forms of behaviour of positive value in the society in which he lives, 
enrichment (courses of study). The curricular provision for advanced work or further 

specialization m the same area of learning. 

evaluation. The process of ascertaining'^or judging the value or amount of something by 
caretul appraisal. 

external examinations. Examinations conducted by an authority external to the school 
attended b> the student. For example, the Junior examinations conducted by the Public 
Examinations Board • ^ 

general (education). Education broadlv directed towards the aims of education as outlined 
in Chapter 4 of this report. Contrast with vocational education. 

gifted (student). A student m the top 2^, of the total population in terms of his achievement 
in some specitic area 
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g^op teaehing. The diffcrmliation of instruction by subdividing a class into groups accord- 
ing to ability so that each group can be provided with instruction at an appropriate level. 

Guidance Branch. Guidance and 5'oecial Education Branch of the Education Departnfient of 
Western Australia. 

habit. An act. movement, or pattern of behaviour that through practice \^&s become easy 
and familiar, and is performed without conscious thought, hesitancy, or concentration. 

handicap^ (student). A student in the bottom 2°^ of the total population in terms of his 
achievement in some specific area. 

headmaster. Includes principal or headmistress. 

high school. A secondary school which has students in the First. Second and Third Years 
only of a secondary course. ^ 

High School Certificate (conrs^). Courses for students in the lower 20 in terms of general 
academic ability. ^ 

instructing. Presentation of information for the purpose of developing knowledge and 
understanding, habits and skills, attitudes and appreciation, ^ " ^ 

intelligence. Ability to make successful and rapid adaption to new situations and to learn 
from experience; as conrunonly used in measurement and testing, a degree of ability 
represented by performance on a group of tests selected because they have proved their 
practical value in the prediction of success in academic york and in some vocations. 

Junior (examination). An external examination conducted by the Public Examinations * 
Board and taken by most students at the end of Third Year. ^ 

Junior high school. A primary school which has aii average daily attendance of over 1 50 
pupils and which has an average attendance of cyver 25 students in the First. Second and 
Third Years of secondary courses, and has been declared a junior high school by the 
Director-General. 

Junior primary (grades). Grades 1 . 2 and 3 

knowledge. The accumulated facts, truths, principles, and information to which the human 
mind has access. ^ $ 

Leaving (examination). An external examination conducted by the Public Examinations 

Board and taken by most students at the end of Fifth Year." ' 
\wtr school. The students in First. Second and Third Years of a secondary school. 

matriculation. The formal process, complete by registration, of being admitted as a student 

to the'^ights and privileges of membership in a university, 
moderators. Persons appointed by a certifying authority to visit and observe or otherwise 

satisfy themselves that certain criteria are met by schools, 
modification (courses of study). An adjustment to the requirements of a course of study 

whereby more advanced work is deleted, 
mblti-level bourses). Curriculum differentiation whereby courses of different levels of 

difficulty are provided foj students according to ranges of ability. 

Ncal Report. The Secondary School Curriculuiri (4). 

norms (test). Norms give information about a performance of ^ particular group on a 
particular test and thereby provide a set of criteria against which can be compared the^ 
performance of any individual taking that particular test. 
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objectives. Ex*plicil formulalioris of the ways in which students arc expected to be changed 

by the educative process, 
optioual (subject), A subject offered in a school which students are not required to study, 
over-age (students). Students born a year earlier than most students in the year, or grade, 
over-learning. Learning as a result of more or longer practice than would be needed for 

immediate recall or for immediate performance at a given level of skill; regarded as 

necessary to ensure delayed recall following disuse, 

percentile. A pToint on a scale of test scores below which 'a given percentage of the scores falls. 

thus the 25th percentile is the score below which 25 "„ of cases fall, 
pre-vocatlonal (education). Those phases of the educational programme which provide 

experiences for exploratory and guidance purposes rather than as preparation for a 

specific occupation. 

promotion (students). Upward change in the classification of a pupil: for example! from 

Ycari to Year 2. *^ 
\ Public Examinations Board. A board constituted by the University of Western Australia to 
^ conduct examinations at the Junior and Leaving levels in this State, 
retardation (student promotion). The process cff completing the school grades at a rate of 

less than one per year. 
Robertson Report. Report on Secondary Education 1963 (3). 

(elective (secondary school). Entry is restricted on grounds other than geographic location, 
secondary school. A high school or senior high school. 

secondary student. A student following a secondary school course in eithc|- a secondary or 
primary school. 

senior high school. A^econdary school that has students in the First, Second, Third, Fourth 

and Fifth Years of a secondary course, 
skill. Anything that the individual has Ic^nt to do with case and precision: it'may be a 

physical or mental performance, 
special (student). A general term to include the gifted and the handicapped, 
specialized (secondary schooj). The educational programme is designed especially for pupils 

training for specific vocations or fields of specialized interest : for example, an agricultural 

high school, technical high school, or academic high school. Contrast with comprehensive 

secondary school. 

stage (course of study ). A term u^cd in relation to primary school courses in Western Australia 
to refer to a part of a subject syllabus which an average student is expected to complete 
in one school year. 

standardized test. A test for which content has been selected and checked empirically, for 
which norms have been established, for which uniform methods of administering and 
storing have been developed, and which may be scored with a relatively high degree of 
objectivity. 

streaming (students). The grouping of students on the basis of general ability for instruction 

in all or most subject areas, 
syllabus. A condensed outline or statement of the main points of a course of study including 

objectives, teaching methods, selection arfS organization 'of content and evaluation 

lechniq^^es. 

r ' 
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teaching. (1) Narrowly, the act of mslrucling m an educational institution; syn. instructing. 
(2) Broadly, the act of pro\iding activities, matcrialv and guidance that facilitate 
learning, 'in either formal or informal situations. 

Teachers* Union. The State School Teachers* Union of Western Australia. 

term. A term is one-third of a school year: First Term February to May; Second Term 
May to August, Third Term August to December. 

transfer of training. The influence that the existence of an established habit, skill, idea, or 
ideal exerts on the acquisition, performance or relearning of another similar characteristic. 
* Such influence may facilitate iicw learning (positive transfer), retard or inhibit new learn- 
ing (negative transfer), or bc^f negligible effect on new learning (zero or indeterminate 
transfer). 

under-^ge (students). Students bom a year later than most students in the year, or grade, 
unit (course of study). A term used in relation to Achievement Certificate courses in West 

Australian secondary schools to refer to a part of a subject syllabus which an average 
^ 'Student is expected to complete in one school year. In the primary school Unit Progress 

Plan a unit is a term's work for the average student. 
unit-pi;ogre$s. A means of providing differentiated instructiori whereby students complete 

one unit of work satisfactorily before progressing to the next. Time is a variable for 

individuals or groups of students, 
upper school. The students in Fourth and Fifth Year in a secondary school, 
vocational (education). Those phases of the educational programme which prepare the 

fearner for entrance to a particular chosen vocation. ^ 
year. A subdivision of secondary schools composed mostly of students born during the 

same year; for example. First Year, Second Year, etc. 
1954 Report. Report of the Committee on Secondary Education, 1954 ( 1 ). 
1958 Reports Interim Report of the Secondary Schools' Curriculum Committee, 1958 (2), 
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